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Lite and EKEducation. 


THERE are some curious resemblances be- 
tween the troubles of the so-called “money 
power” in this democratic country and those of 
certain sovereigns of history, who have relied 
upon other support than that of popular ap- 
proval. We may carry the analogy a step fur- 
ther and find in our politicians forces more or 
less similar to the mercenary armies which have 
created and overthrown emperors and sultans. 
When the New Haven, Hartford, and Spring- 
field railroad was projected a good citizen of 
Connecticut, writing in answer to a suggestion 
that he should take some of the shares, de- 
clined the investment, but enclosed his check 
for $100 as a contribution toward the support 


of a worthy enterprise. However archaic this 
may sound to our ears, it may be accepted as 
illustrative of the attitude of our grandfathers 
in the matter of quasi-public improvements 
undertaken by combined capital. In those 
days corporations, formed to do what individ- 
uals could not attempt, were looked upon with 
respect and supported by public opinion; even 
a wealthy man, other things being equal, re- 
ceived a consideration which was generally ac- 
corded with good will. Later came the habits 
of juggling with paper securities, of asking 
privileges of legislatures, of looking to them 
for law not always in the public interest, of 
influencing lawmakers by devious ways not 
described in annual reports—ways that were 
dark, if not tricks that were vain. There were 
alliances between business interests and party 
managers, between corporations and the mem- 
bers of the legislatures, between promoters and 
City Fathers, between banks and the custodians 
of public funds, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. Meanwhile, the old ideas about 
wealth—that it presupposed industry, frugal- 
ity, and ability—were gradually undermined. 
It has come to such a pass that to be rich is to 
be looked upon with suspicion. To the popu- 
lar mind the word “corporation” connotes more 
of evil than of good. The economic partners, 
capital and labor, are slipping into the relation- 
ship expressed by capital vs. labor. The 
“money power” is spoken of as if it were a bale- 
ful presence, because, whatever it is that is 
represented by the phrase, it stands convicted, 
in that court of rough justice called public 
opinion, of decidedly bad practices. The more 
the “money power” lost the confidence of the 
majority, the greater the temptation to turn, 
as have other potentates, to the simple but 
dangerous method of buying protection. The 
Pretorians that set up Cesars also upset them, 
in spite of previous largesses. 

Notwithstanding a present tendency to ig- 
nore such an abstraction as the human soul— 
the experiment has been tried before, and not 
with flattering results—we think that when 
the affairs of a country pass in great measure 
into the keeping of powers which confess to 
being soulless, the basis of order is in danger, 
because it does not occur to those who attempt 
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into account instincts of morality, the satisfac- | 
tion of which is the sole guarantee of domestic | 


peace. To violate the moral sense of a com- 
munity is to invite disorder. In many con- 
spicuous instances incorporated capital has 
outraged decency. 


The Nemesis appears in this particular case in 


the form of threatenings and attacks by | 
mercenaries, once paid to grant protection, and | 
Congress and | 


liberty to extort excessive taxes. 
the legislatures are acting as if to wipe out cap- 
ital here and there and to make all investments 
extra-hazardous were rather a joke. 
men, or their successors in kind, who have done 


many a “job” for railways, let us say, introduce | 


blackmailing bills, the perils of which the old 
employers can escape only by bestowing fresh 
largesses. As certainly as yesterday was, there 


cannot be habitual attacks of this kind upon | 


invested money without bringing about such 
general disorganization in business as will en- 


tail endless suffering upon the very people who, | 


with a fine feeling for retributive justice, ap- 
plaud the recklessness that strikes in random 
fashion at what the same recklessness estab- 
lished in undue power. It is time that the 
trustees of corporate property should take 
thought as to what really constitutes a sound 
basis for business. They should recognize that 


it is not to be found in the control of legisla- | 
tures or in alliance with those who direct them. | 


Their interests will never be safe as long as 
there is a general impression that they are man- 
aged without conscience. Corporations and 


guilty capitalists must find substitutes for souls | 


—common sense might answer if common hon- 
esty is too scarce. 


originally Christians—were so troublesome to 
the sultans that it became necessary to blow 
them up, burn them alive, and finish with bow- 
string and sword. Would it not be well for the 
“money power” to get rid of mercenaries, as did 


Mahmoud II, by an appeal to religion? If the | 
influence of combined capital, which is im- | 
mense, is regularly exerted in favor of morality | 
in politics, if such measures as make for a good | 


The very | 


| citement. 


Dependence upon merce- | 
naries means only a heaping up of troubles. | 
The Pretorians were too much for the Cesars | 
until Severus scattered them; and the Jani- | 
zaries—who serve better for illustration, as, | 


like many gone wrong in politics, they were | Wa8 difficult to find a child of sufficient age who 
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of corrupt practices, the exposure and punish- 
ment of transgressors of law are honestly sup- 
ported, something may be done to win the 
respect of the people and to check the course 


| of the dangerous “crazes” which, as they occur, 


The result has been a gen- | mean disaster or renewed dependence upon 


eral discrediting of a power in the state which | 
cannot be wholly overthrown without anarchy. | 


mercenaries. 


Amone the many expressions of sympathy 
for poor humanity which are always in our ears 
to-day, none is more insistent and on the whole 
more groundless than the pity expressed for 
people earning wages, because they are denied 
opportunities for self-improvement. The late 
Mr. Douglass Campbell, in his ingenious his- 
tory, ‘The Puritans in Holland, England, and 
America,’ tells the following story, with a refer- 
ence to ‘John de Witt,’ by James Geddes: “In 
1617, a young French soldier, serving in the 


| Dutch army, was passing through the streets of 


Breda. A crowd was gathered on a corner, and 
he pushed forward to learn the cause of the ex- 
Its members were all studying a 
paper posted on a wall, and talking about its 
contents. As he did not understand the lan- 
guage, he asked a by-stander to translate it for 
him into French or Latin. The paper con- 
tained an abstruse mathematical problem, which 
in this way had been submitted to the public 
for solution. The soldier obtained his transla- 
tion, went to his quarters, and a few days after- 
ward sent in the correct answer, signed ‘Des- 
cartes.’ This was the introduction to the world 
of the greatest philosopher and mathematician 
of the age, whose transcendent ability was at 
once recognized in Holland.” It was the Hol- 
Jand of the early seventeenth century, “the 
home of philosophy and science as well as of 
the arts,” where, long before, the spelling-book 
and the reader had been put in the hands of 
every child, and where, according to Motley, “it 


could not write and speak at least two lan- 
guages.” It was the Holland whose wise hon- 
esty Sir William Temple held up as an example 
for Englishmen. It is true that in 1897 we do 


| not find groups of Philadelphians, for instance, 


at the street corners discussing mathematical 
problems, but our children are given the spell- 
ing-book and the reader, not to mention other 
aids to learning in bewildering array; they have, 
indeed, more opportunities for getting knowl- 
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edge than are fully appreciated. We have libra- 
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ries and museums, our high schools and our | 
university; and it cannot be too often repeated | 
that the paths of knowledge are made extremely | 
easy for any one having a genuine desire for | 


higher education and a real aptitude for study. 
The high schools are free; the university offers 


free scholarships; we might even mention that | 


there are such things as University Extension 
courses. At the Wagner Institute, the Spring 
Garden Institute, the Franklin Institute, the 
Drexel Institute, at the Manual Training 
Schools, and the Art Schools instruction and 
educational appliances are either free to who- 
ever comes, or are offered for a nominal fee. 
Whatever the conditions at any one of these 
places, it is safe to say that a greater demand 
for the use of its facilities will be met by the 
same generosity and public spirit through 
which it was originally endowed. It is not 
necessary to study mathematics in the streets; 
rooms, lighted, warmed, and comfortable, with 
teachers in attendance, are of easy access, yet 
we have no such impressions of universal cul- 
ture in Philadelphia at the present time as we 
get from the historical pictures of Holland 
about three hundred years ago. It will be said 
that, no matter what opportunities exist, they 
avail little for people who have to work ten or 
twelve hours a day to keep body and soul to- 
gether. It is upon this point that we want to 
say a word. To begin with, we believe that it 
is a somewhat foolish notion that work for ten 
hours in twenty-four in ordinary occupation 
exhausts the nervous forces so that a healthy 
adult of either sex is unfitted for further effort. 
If we omit the most incompetent, the people 
who have nothing or very little to offer that 
commands a price, the people whose abilities 
are of so low an order that the world is over- 
stocked with such service as they are able to 
give—those who are the victims of the fiercest 
competition—there are few, either clerks, sales- 
people, mill-hands, artisans, or laborers, whose 
regular work so taxes their vitality that they 
cannot turn with energy and even refreshment 
to reading and study for two or three hours in 
the evening, provided they are capable under 
any circumstances of acquiring a taste for such 
occupations. This is not to say that all people 
have the same opportunities; such has never 
been the case, and it probably never will be. 
What we wish to emphasize is that there are 
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some waking hours and a will to use them for 
the purposes of education. 

For instructive instances of what can be 
done out of hours by people who work during 


| the day, one need only examine a spring exhibi- 
| tion of the evening classes of the Drexel Insti- 


| tute. 


The term begins October 1, and ends 
April 30; there are two sessions a week; the fee 
is $3 to $6; students unfit for promotion at the 


| end of the year are dropped. The excellence of 
| the work in drawing, modeling, and designing 


by pupils of two, three, and four years’ stand- 


| ing, as seen in the exhibition of this year, was 


| most noteworthy. 


It was evidently the result 


| of admirable training; yet this training is to be 


had for less than three cents an hour, or for 


| advanced students who draw from living mod- 
| els five cents an hour, and for those working at 
| illustration, with Mr. Howard Pyle for instruc- 


tor, ten cents an hour. Under nearly the same 


| conditions there are opportunities for the study 
| of architecture, decorative painting, different 
| kinds of mechanical work, mechanical drawing, 


mathematics, chemistry, physics, applied elec- 


| tricity, civics and economics, English, choral 
| music, book-keeping, accounting, typewriting, 
| stenography, millinery, dressmaking, domestic 


| science, and so on. 


Moreover, a good library 


| and a museum are always available for all the 


students. Here are opportunities in abundance, 


| a noble building to work in, and expert instruc- 


tion in the several departments. The persons 
who avail themselves of these evening classes 
are nearly all people who are hard at work all 
day, their ages ranging from sixteen to thirty. 


| Many of them go to the library for an hour 


| their preparation. 


before the class work begins, and work on after 
the two hours which are prescribed. Architects’ 
assistants, who have not had the training of a 
technical school, go to supplement what they 
are learning in their offices, engineers and ma- 
chinists to get what they find to be lacking in 
Designers, all sorts of peo- 
ple in whose occupations some kind of artistic 
training is valuable, workmen in mills who can 
use a knowledge of chemistry or physics, 
draughtsmen, clerks, people who want to learn 


| to speak and write English, they all go to sat- 
| isfy the needs they have wit enough to feel. 
| Let us see what, in a few cases, these evening 
| hours, twice a week, mean in accomplishment. 


at hand great opportunities — sufficient, per- | 


haps, for all those who have at their disposal 


One boy, now only eighteen years old, whose 
daily work is far from light, has become so 


| skillful in modeling that his designs, executed 
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by his own hands, have taken first prizes for 
three years, and he has won a scholarship car- 
rying with it a small income. The drawing of 
some of the three and four years’ students 
would do credit to the exhibition of any art 
school. Some of the mechanical work is as 
good as that of highly skilled artisans. Many 
of the architectural and decorative designs are 
most admirable. In a recent competition for 
posters, open to any one in the United States, 
and widely advertised, the first prize of $100 
and the second of $75 were both won by stu- 
dents of the Drexel Institute—not in this case 
evening students, but pupils having the same 
instructors as those taking the evening courses. 
Two young men, laborers in a mill, after 
four years’ evening work in chemistry, have 
taken places of responsibility, with the wages 
of foremen. Students in certain classes, such 
as illustration and dressmaking, sometimes fill 
orders from outside, actually earning money 
while doing school work. There are over 1400 
pupils in these evening classes—a sufficient 
number to show that the ability to do more 
than an ordinary day’s work is not very rare; 
and the number of years which many students 
continue to attend would seem to be evidence 
that their strength is not too severely taxed. 
In a population lacking in homogeneity, mo- 
bile, continually added to by immigration, it is 
not possible to produce such a total effect of 
culture as has been noted in the Holland of the 
seventeenth century; but we have tried to show 
by a brief description of the results in one home 
of evening work what can be achieved when the 
desire for self-improvement exists among peo- 
ple whose days are fully occupied. It is one of 
the purposes of University Extension to awaken 
this desire, and to minister to it in every possi- 
ble way. In another place in this number of 
THE Citizen Dr. MacAlister, the President of 
the Drexel Institute, describes its relation to 
the educational opportunities of Philadelphia. 


THERE never was a more impudent and men- 
dacious contention than that of the existing 
political class in asserting that appointments 
to the civil service according to merit, as deter- 
mined by examination, endanger our liberties 
because such a method of appointing means 
class rule. In the first place, civil servants, 
although they help in the administration of 
government, are not law-makers nor rulers; 
secondly, as examinations are open to all, suc- 


[May, 
cessful applicants for entrance to the service 
have only intelligence and good character to 
mark them as a class. If they continue to 
serve, their class-marks become fidelity, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of public business. The 
marks which distinguish those who raise the 
cry against what they call bureaucracy are a 
desire to be actually a ruling class, and to get 
more of the public money than such trifles as 
The primary, might and 
should be an instrument of the people, is usu- 


salaries. which 
ally but the lever of a machine operated by 
members of a ruling class occupied with poli- 
tics for long terms or for life. It is this class 
which apportions places among its members or 
those, more or less outside, a gift to whom may 
serve the general interests of the organization 
—for the dominating body is more than a class; 
it is an organized, disciplined, mutually sup- 
porting confederation, which may lose power 
for a while, but holds together and enters into 
new alliances and devises new shifts and com- 
binations to regain its ascendency. As the mo- 
tive of the victors is to enjoy the spoils, it is not 
surprising that they should bluster when the 
people try by regulation of the civil service to 
safeguard public money and keep public ap- 
pointments for those who are willing to serve 
the public rather than individual masters. The 
gentlemen who complain mean, if they can, to 
continue to fool the inhabitants of the United 
States so far and as often as is possible. They 
themselves constitute a real and dangerous 
order, governing to the extent of selecting ex- 
ecutive officers, legislators, and administrators 
of law, all answerable in some measure, at 
least, to the agency that gives them their places. 
This agency will continue to select the supposed 
experts, intended under the theory of our gov- 
ernment to be selected by the people, as 
long as there is money to be had in so doing. 
The democracy which contemplates participa- 
tion in government by all qualified voters will 
not be a fact, the vision of our fathers will not 
be given a decent semblance of being until 
there are no more spoils convertible inio in- 
come, to stimulate the activity of the class that 
now rules in wanton disregard of the public 
welfare, and objects hypocritically to a class 
that can only exist by serving the people with 
fidelity. 
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A Poseur. 


The other day, as I waited at a street corner, 
my idle observation was caught —as it was 
meant to be caught—by a small donkey, plod- 
ding along the roadway, with his driver am- 
bling a few paces in the rear. The donkey 
looked like a toy for children to play with; but, 
like many things originally designed only to 
give pleasure, it had been pressed into the ser- 
vice of utility, and made to teach a lesson. The 
lesson was that cheap clothing of a high stand- 
ard of excellence could be obtained at a certain 
shop, and, in letters of impressive proportions, 
was slung across his back, almost concealing 
him in its amplitude, like many another moral 
meant simply to adorn the burden-bearer. The 
driver who followed after, and who held neither 
whip nor rein, was of a certain picturesqueness. 
His curly hair protruded artfullythrough a hole 
in the crown of his hat carefully made practica- 
ble,as stage managers say. Largeand superfluous 
patches decorated his shabby garments, and he 
maintained an air of noble indifference to that 
crowd of gamins whose voluntary attendance 
is ready for even the simplest street spectacle. 
His was not the build of a Don Quixote, in 
spite of his nobility: he lacked the gravity and 
the melancholy, as his little beast lacked the 
pathetic dignity of a Rosinante. Was he a Cap- 
tain Fracasse, leaving behind him his ruined 
splendor, and ready to join a group of strolling 
players? Was he but a simple Strephon, igno- 
rantly deserting the meadows of Arcadia for 
the mud of city streets? If, on mature consid- 
eration, he was far from any one of these, still 
this trifling parade suggested not altogether un- 
happily the freedom and the vagabond ease of 
a country lane, inconsistent enough with its ac- 
tual device of modern advertising. If the alle- 
gory seemed to limp a little in that the com- 
panion of so well-posted a donkey should have 
ere this exchanged his shreds and patches for 
some of the cheap clothing so earnestly recom- 
mended, it was for us to remember that we were 
always viewing the affair in its incipiency; that 
for our eyes and those of the general public 
Strephon was just starting on his quest, was 
just roused from the apathy of unconscious 
shabbiness to seek its remedy. A grave objec- 
tion might be urged in the nature of the ani- 
mal chosen to advocate this commercial venture 
—an animal admitted to be uncritical and 
liable to imposition of various kinds. But it is 
not here to be forgotten that the greatest meas- 
ures have temporarily failed because they have 
not reached dull ears, and that the adherence 
of stupidity is a surer earnest of success than 
the assenting conviction of intelligence. Be 


all this as it may, as we scanned the man’s 
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would-be jauntiness of headgear and extraneous 
patches, we murmured: Here he is again!—the 
eternal poseur! This is no real light-hearted- 
ness that laughs at poverty and chuckles with 
hard travel; no patches covering the wear and 
tear of genuine labor. It is simply an effect 
borrowed from what, somewhere else, is genu- 
ine, in order to catch the eye of the public, and 
to mark, to the careless passer-by, this man as 
different from his fellows—to render him, not 
eminent, but conspicuous. 

fave we not enough of him, in all con- 
science? Oh, for a few more to ery, with old 
Adam, ‘I am a true laborer!” 

It is not of the poseur in art and literature 
hat we are now mournfully thinking. We are 
amiliar enough with him, heaven knows, that, 
as it were. visual poseur, whose enly claim 
upon our attention is that he suddenly bids us 
turn and glance at the fantastic, the bizarre, 
the repulsive; that combination of catchpenny 
and highwayman whose hope lies in startling 
the public into putting its hand into its pocket 
—it is so much the easiest way to get rid of 
him, the weary public mistakenly believes! 
Rather than of these, it is of that less strident 
but not less irritating individual who affects 
to maintain a certain prominence in his own 
greater or smaller community by cherishing and 
acting upon opinions diametrically opposed to 
those of his neighbors. This man is usually 
one of some parts—perhaps one who has at- 
tained a trifling distinction of one of the lesser 
sorts, but who has altogether missed that step 
into sanity and serenity from whence one sees 
things in proportion, and whose success, rather 
than impelling him toward a more ambitious 
goal, gently pricks him into a consciousness of 
his content, and becomes another nail upon 
which to hang a rag of eccentricity. 

This man, we say advisedly, for if it be that 
women are more universally conscious of their 
pictorial effect, so that it ceases to be so delib- 
erate an aim, or that a certain fineness in a 
woman’s humor, gained perhaps at the loss of a 
corresponding breadth, prevents her taking 
herself and her idiosyncrasies so seriously, it is 
usually a man who represents this special kind 
of acrobat. Usually, too, as we have said, he 
is undeniably a man of parts, but an essential 
feature of his point of view is that he has 
somehow missed the meed of approbation usu- 
ally extended to mental pre-eminence. Other 
people do not know how clever he is, a fact that 
naturally argues no menial or spiritual lack on 
his side but a tendeney on that of the world to 
run after its inferiors. It is not strange that 
this conviction should result in another, and 
that one which gives occasion for the irritation 
that irks the less philosophie moods of the ob- 
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server. This sequent faith consists in believing 
that if there be still another individual, whom 
the world, the province, the parish, pronounces 
dull, the probabilities are in favor of his, too, 
being a man of special talent. And then fol- 
lows not only defence but persistent eulogy of 
those whose claims to admiration have been 
more carefully sifted and more wisely set aside, 
by a rather indulgent public, than our poseur 
is inclined to think possible for that gullible 
and time-serving judge. What! we exclaim; are 
we not, too, on the watch for something beside 
the commonplace? Even we, who yield our 
slavish accord to the verdicts of common opin- 
ion, have not we eyes? have we not senses, af- 
fections, passions, fain to be tickled, delighted, 
roused, were there anything here out of the 
wearisomeness of the ordinary? 

The natural consequence of these sentiments 
is that of profound confidence that one who 
has attained prominence, popularity, admira- 
tion, success, has done so, not by personal gifts, 
above all not by hard work, but by intrigue, by 
influence, by pandering to the baser sorts, by 
luck—particularly by the last. Our poseur is 
almost always a firm believer in luck—how else 
have others compassed his birthright? how else 
has he been kept out of his own? 

Of course, this predilection for what he is 


pleased to consider unappreciated values ex- 


tends itself into the realm of art. Particularly 
in literature, he contends, has the dupe and the 
mountebank won the suffrages of the nations. 
It is only through the credulous acceptance of 
conventions or the self-interested adherence 
to false gods on the part of reader and critic, 
that the great names retain their place in the 
literary pantheon; that the classic figures still 
stand upon their pedestal in spite of an occa- 
sional gifted iconoclast, holding himself ready, 
like this one, to demolish such monuments to 
man’s cowardice. For it follows, as the night 
the day, that our subject is one of the few gifted 
beings to whom has been vouchsafed the privi- 
lege of the perception of truth; he, almost 
alone, is clearsighted enough to perceive it; 
he, almost alone, is valiant enough to proclaim 
it. This is one of the dearest of his joys—that 
other men have been content meanly to adhere 
to falsely conceived traditions, while he has 
dared to free himself from the fetters of con- 
vention, and to judge for himself. If in a mo- 
ment of weakness an opponent strives in argu- 
ment for some accepted canon, it is but an op- 
portunity for our poseur to exploit the utter 
insincerity of such defence, and, perhaps in- 
stead, to vaunt the superiority of some obscure 
poet or some contemned and noisy composer to 
the accepted demigods of literature. It is in 
his eyes an act of mental weakness—worse yet, 
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of superstitious cowardice—to lay one’s humble 
gifts upon the altar of such a deity; the wor- 
ship of centuries in itself proves him a mock- 
ery, the thoughtful tribute of culture is the 
hall-mark of his imbecility. For especially are 
the pretensions of culture a stench in the nos- 
trils of our poseur. There is no love of truth 
save in the raw; there is no keenness of vision 
save that of blinking eyes just opened to the 
daylight; polish is fatal to the incisiveness of 
wit; and the whole value of the thought is lost 
if the man know how to express it! In short, 
he would tell you, in effect, that, as one learns 
to observe proportion, so one loses sight of the 
only important things—those in the immediate 
foreground. 

To him culture is a sort of mackintosh as- 
sumed to keep out all the sweet influences of 
Nature, to shut its wearer into the limited at- 
mosphere of a prescribed comfort, instead of a 
gradual divesting of superfluous garments and 
hampering bonds of prejudice, until the human 
mind stands free, graceful, stripped for the 
arena of critical thought—an “athlete of de- 
bate.” 

If you were not blinded, cries our poseur, if 
you hearkened not still to the nursery rhymes of 
your infancy, as to inspired prophecy; if you 
dared one moment to leave behind you the 
stultifying precepts of your granddames, you 
would perceive that measure is but obtuseness, 
that enthusiasm for anything but the present is 
but an illumination reflected from the sense- 
less mirror of the past, that there is no truth 
save that under the hats of the most eccentric 
of contemporaries, and that all men who have 
a reputation to sustain are liars! He forgets, or 
he has never learned, that it is the property of 
true metal to retain its value whether just 
fresh from the mint or bearing the image and 
superscription of another age and another dy- 
nasty. 

It would be pitiable were it not for its ego- 
tism. For of course behind it all is the hard- 
and-fast conviction that what our poseur can- 
not do has never been done by mortal; what he 
does not see is not there to be seen of men. 
There is no talent that he might not have him- 
self developed, had he ever cared to use it! 
Genius is capable of no emotion by which he 
has not been stirred, no perception which has 
not been granted him. The pre-eminence of 
the artist is a mere matter of expression—a 
trick that he could catch in a week or two. 
And then sometimes he tries to express—and— 
his readers, or his observers, or his listeners 
wince, shrug, or swear, according to tempera- 
ment and sex. The mountain labors and brings 
forth a mouse of a peculiarly fatuous squeak. 
And lo! the truth itself, so plainly divined, to 
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be so clearly set forth in its simplicity without 
the obscuring drapery of the artist’s trickery, 
is but a dim, distorted figure of indistinct fea- 
ture and blurred outline. Ah, yes, a mere mat- 
ter of expression! 

And those Ephraims who are wedded to their 
idols, who are as confident that the Lowells, the 
Arnolds, and the Sainte Beuves are as keen, as 
honest, yea, as daring as the revolutionists to 
whom crudeness alone is power, there is nothing 
for them but to sit down under the imputation 
of a foolishness which believes that the star of 
truth may be more faithfully reflected from the 
deep, still waters of a well than from the shal- 
low ripples of a brawling brook. Naturally, 
our poseur it is an almost insensible gradation 
from holding that a classic taste is a sign of 
degeneration, to believing that to be a genius 
one has but to be eccentric. What to the hide- 
bound taste is a matter for tolerance in youth- 
ful power, its over-exuberance and its crude- 
ness, is to him the only recognizable manifesta- 
tion of gre and therefore worthy of imi- 
tation. “Ty ie origin of his excellences and his 
defects,” says Macaulay of a certain historian, 
"15:0 of singularity. He has no notion of 
going with a multit tude to do either good or 
evil. An exploded ge or an unpopular 
person has an irresistible charm for him.” Here 
is our varie ty of poseur. 

Is thereascientific theory that by painstaking 

endeavor has been worked out, experimented on, 
and adopted bythe trained mindsof the ce ntury? 
Hedoesnot acceptit. He isnot soeasily gulled. He 
is a scientist, though the business be new to him. 
Is the re a political candidate who is the expo- 
nent of all that is pernicious in the eyes of his 
neighbors? That is enough. He will vote for 
him and thus prove his fearless patriotism— 
and, incidentally, his neighbors shall notice 
which side he is on. Is there a virtue, a cus- 
tom, a to which generations of the wise 
have yielded their allegiance, be it public spirit 
charm? He is not caught by the 
tinkle of its phrases, he will stand aloof. On 
the other hand, is there a religious movement 
or a public cause which owes its strength to the 
fact that Christians and philanthropists fight 
shy of it—he welcomes the new evangel. The 
adherents are fewer on that side, and he will be 
the more prominent. Ah, how much worthier 
the blunderer who single-mindedly believes, 
fichts, and dies on the wrong side be- 
cause he believes in it, than this eternal pos- 
turer, this egotist who chalks his name in holy 
places to prove himself superior to their sanc- 
tity!’ But why be led into even the transitory 
emotion of a sigh? It has its humorous side, 
and is a case for Democritus after all. Not to 
see that it is one thing to have chrysanthemum 
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hair and another to play like Paderewski! Not 
to perceive that an over-indulgence in indigesti- 
bles may bring on dyspepsia but will not make 
one write like Carlyle! Our poseur is worth 
only a smile, but perhaps we may wonder 
briefly what sort of a Paradise will be his. 
Will he wake up and suddenly perceive that the 
good, the true, and the beautiful are not the 
arbitrary filigree work of the skillful fingers of 
a few prestidigitators, who turn aside to smile 
at credulous generations? Will he learn that 
balance is not dullness, that adherence to the 
great traditions is not pusillanimity, that art, 
beauty, enthusiasm, and patriotism are not 
dead words, but living facts? Or will he go on 
from age to age adorned by a nimbus of his own 
making, at once his own audience and his own 
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Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and 
Industry. 


The Drexel Institute was founded by the late 
Anthony J. Drexel, in 1891, for the promotion. 
of education in art, science, and industry. His 
desire was to establish an educational institu- 
tion that should differ in important respects 
from schools and colleges already in existence, 
and his mind naturally turned toward those 
newer forms of education which the marvelous 
development of the arts and sciences and their 
applications to the uses of life are so rapidly 
unfol ling. As the name of the _ institu- 
tion indicates, the work is based upon three 
general lines—artistic, scientific, and technical 
(including commercial) education—the object 
being to open up better and wider avenues of 
employment to young men and women. 

As at present constituted, the Institute is 
organized in the following departments, the 
enumeration of which will indicate its scope 
and character better than any attempt to de- 
scribe the various courses of instruction which 
are offered:— 

I. Department of Fine and Applied Art, 
including four schools: Illustration; 
drawing, painting, and modeling; de- 
sion and decoration; architecture. 
epartment of Mechanic Arts: Three 
vears’ syste matic course in mathemat- 

drawing, English. his- 
civics and e conomics, shopwork, 


1¢s, it nce 
tory. 
etc. 
‘partment of Science and Technology. 
General Courses: Electrical engineer- 
ing, machine construction, mechani- 
cal drawing. Special Courses: Math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry. 
Department of Sanita and Finance: 
General business course: office courses 


BN. 
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secre- 


in book-keeping, stenography, 
Civil 


tary’s work, preparation for 
Service, ete. 

V. Department of Domestic Science and 
Arts: Special courses in household 
economy and cookery, dressmaking, 
millinery; junior course for young 
girls. 

VI. Department of Physical Training: Spe- 
cial courses for young men and young 
women. 

VII. Normal Department for the Training of 
Special Teachers: Drawing, manual 
training, business, domestic science, 
domestic arts. 

Department of Evening Classes: Courses 
in all the departments of the Insti- 
tute and in choral music, from Octo- 
ber 1 to April 

Department of Free Publie 
and Entertainments: Courses of lee- 
tures in art, and technology, 
and organ recitals and concerts dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Library Department, comprising twenty 
thousand volumes, open free to the 
public, daily. Connected with the 
library is a School for the Training 
of Librarians. 

XT. Museum Department. 
public, daily. 

How sound was the founder’s judgment the 

em already made in the development of 
the Institute fully attests. It was dedicated in 
the month of December, 1891. In February, 
1892, the doors were opened and work was 
begun in a somewhat tentative fashion. By 
September of the same year,the general scheme 
of instruction and training had been fully laid 
out. While this has been strictly adhered to, 
various changes have been made in the char- 
acter and arrangement 


Lectures 


science, 


Open free to the 


of the 
and experience have dictated. 

ent academic year (the fifth of its existence) 
more than twenty-four hundred students have 
been enrolled in the various departments. 

It will be seen from this statement how com- 
prehensive is the scheme of education. There 
are systematic courses in which a student can 
obtain a good education within certain defined 
limits; but all these are so arranged that any 
single course or group of courses can be taken, 
as the special needs of the students may call for. 
In this respect the Institute differs from the 
older class of schools in which academic courses 
are imperative. In schools of almost every 
hard-and-fast curriculum has been 
more or less modified, by allowing a certain 
number of elective studies; but the Drexel In- 
stitute has gone farther than this, and has so 
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arranged its work as to enable young men and 
women not only to supplement the deficiencies 
of their early education, but to avail themselves 
of those forms of educational training which 
the changed conditions of industrial production 
and social well-being have rendered necessary. 
The Drexel may therefore be said te stand for 
the most advaneed features of what, for the 
want of better term, is generally ealled the 
new education. At the same time it is not a 
class institution in any sense. It was founded 
in a broad, liberal spirit, and no restriction as 
to condition, sex, race, or religion interferes 
with the fullest enjoyment of its privileges 
The endowment of two million dollars with 
which the founder enriched the Institute—in 
addition to the noble building and its ample 
equipments, upon which more than a million 
dollars was expended—is devoted exclusively to 
the maintenance of the instruction, so that the 
fees may be reduced to the lowest minimum. A 
number of free scholarships have also been 
provided, and it may be said that no really de- 
student has thus far been denied the 
advantages which the Institute offers. 


serving 


The work embraced in the various depart- 
ments is carried on in such a way as to bring 
instruction within the 
reach of the largest possible number. In the 
there are the Regular and Special 
Courses which are offered in the daytime. 
are thoroughly systematized, and occupy 
as the character and 
require. 


the opportunities for 
first place, 


These 
from one to three years, 
the number of branches included 
There are several courses which are so con- 
nected that a student beginning at sixteen years 
of age ean spend four or five years of consecu- 
tive study in the more extended lines of artis- 
tic, scientific, or technical work. The higher 
courses, requiring somewhat advanced standing 
for admission, occupy two and three years. All 
the courses (academic or special) are directed 
toward fitting the student for some useful place 
in life. This does not mean that the training 
is specialized to the narrowest possible limits. 
On the contrary, everything is done to liberal- 
ize the instruction which is given in the courses 
that are most distinctively industrial. All the 
technical courses are based upon the principle 
that manual training is impossible without 
mental training: and students are made to real- 
ize that the more fully the intellectual powers 
have been disciplined, the greater will be the 
probabilities of success in any occupation de- 
pendent upon manual skill. Any details as to 
the courses of instruction are impossible here. 
There are more than thirty courses open to stu- 
dents, thus affording ample opportunity for 
making a choice suitable to individual apti- 
tudes and purposes. 
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The Evening Classes constitute a sen aii 
important feature of the work done by the In- 
stitute. These embrace, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, the entire field covered by the various 
departments. Nearly fifty separate courses are 
provided in fine and applied art, pure and ap- 
plied science, civics and economics, domestic 
science and arts, book-keeping, stenography, 
English language and literature, and technical 
work in wood and iron. 

The attendance at the evening classes con- 
sists almost entirely of men and women who 
are at work during the day. Many of these 
have had more than an elementary education, 
and pursue courses which could only be ob- 
tained in technical or academic schools of the 
higher order. To furnish proper facilities to 
this class of students, the instruction in all the 
departments is systematized in regular courses, 
some of which extend to two and three years, 
and certificates are given to those who complete 
the courses and pass the required examinations. 
The number of students who take 1 
tematic training is increasing each succeeding 
year. 

' Tt is worth while mentioning that the in- 


struction all tl 
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vening classes is given by 
cular staff of teachers, 


able specialists e1 
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gaged in the of their 
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professions, in such important branches as me- 


» practice 


chanical drawing, architectural design, build- 
ing construction, and electrical 
Mr. Howard Pyle 
conducted a class in ill with the same 
interest and enthusiasm which he 
the day-work. In fact, a the resources of the 
Institute in the way of 
and appliances of every 
bear upon the evening classes, and a liberal 
share of the endowment is appropriated to 
maintaining the work at the highest possible 
standard. 

The third sphere of action which Insti- 
tute seeks to fill in the educational life of the 
citv is that given to the Free Publie Lectures 
and Concerts. This work was undertaken soon 
after the Institute was opened, 
ily grown in importance. During the season 
which has just closed, twelve courses were 
given, embracing forty-one lectures; also seven- 
teen concerts. The attendance reached forty- 
five thousand, about equally divided hetween 
the lectures and concerts. Thus far the lec- 
tures have been chiefly upon subjects related 
to art, science, and technology. There is no 
reason, however, why their scope should not 
be widened. The idea of these lectures has 
been, so far as the resources of the Institute 
will permit, to do for Philadelphia what the 
Lowell lectures have for so many years been 
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doing for Boston. The Lowell lectures are 
maintained by a very large endowment devoted 
exclusively to this object, while the lectures and 
concerts given at the Drexel are dependent 
upon an appropriation made from its general 
endowment. There can be no question as to 
the value of such lectures in cultivating the 
general intelligence of the community. An 
hour spent in listening to an able discourse will 
do more in furnishing information than a good 
many evenings consumed in hard reading. No 
doubt some persons care more for the entertain- 
ment they get out of a lecture than for the in- 
struction it affords. But, conceding a certain 


proportion of waste in the lecture system, the 
same qualification may be made with reference 
The objection certainly 
apply to cases in 
iumber of 


ti 


] 4 . 
to class teaching. 


does not which a large 
hearers follow a course of lec- 
ires for several weeks; and it may confidently 
e said tl ™ in no other way can educational 
nfluences be brought to bear upon a large scale 
so advantageously. The concerts (chie »fly organ 
recitals), with which the choral work is asso- 
ciated, are intended to educate the masses in 
nusic of the highest character. Two classical 
oratorios at least are given each season, and 
some of the most distinguished organists in this 
country have been heard from time to time. 
It should be understood that these lectures and 
concerts are entirely free. The only restriction 
imposed is the procuring of a card of admission 
in advance on occasions when it is necessary to 
prevent overcrowding. 

Among the the Institute that 
may be counted as ministering to the general 
culture of the city are the Library and Read- 

r-Room and the Museum. The library al- 
ready contains selected vol- 
umes, among which are many rare and valuable 
works; the reading-room is supplied with 

o hundred home and foreign periodi- 

cals: and the museum collections afford excel- 

pportunities for studying the industrial 

arts of many countries and epochs. Unfortu- 

nately there is no gallery in 1 which the fine col- 

lection of pictures bequeathed by the founder 

can be istieed but that will no doubt be 

supplied in time. For six months of the year 

the library and the museum are open from 
9 a. m. until 10 p. m. 

The Institute building, alth omen containing 
nearly fifty rooms devoted to department and 
recitation purposes, studios, laboratories, and 
workshops, besides the spacious auditorium, 
library, and large lecture-room, has 
already proved too small for the work in oper- 
ation: and five dwelling-houses in the immedi- 
ate vicinity have been converted into class- 
reoms and laboratories. Additional accommo- 
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dations have become an absolute necessity to 
enable the Institute to go forward with the 
development of the plans and purposes with 
which it was founded. 

Five years is but a short period in the life of 
an educational institution; but it has been suf- 
ficient to prove the need of the work which the 
Drexel Institute has set itself to accomplish. 
These few years have been almost wholly de- 
voted to creating a place for it among the varied 
educational agencies already existing in Phila- 
delphia and throughout the country. As has 

already been said, the aim has been to establish 
courses in those newer lines of educational 
training which the rapidly changing social con- 
ditions of the present time so urgently demand. 
Entirely new forms of education are an impos- 
sibility. The law of gradual development is no- 
where more imperative than in the domain of 
education. Systems and methods which do not 
have their roots in the experience of the past 
will be found sooner or later to be misleading 
in principle and futile in results. But each 
successive advance in the society 
has its own educational problem. The question 
always is, How shall schools and instruction be 
made to answer to the new environment and 
the new ideals of living that have come into 
existence? In our own time, more and greater 
modifications in education are going on than 
have been witnessed since the revolution ef- 
fected by the Renaissance four hundred years 
ago; and all of these changes are carrying the 
school into wider channels of influence, and 
bringing it closer to the economic, 
and ethical problems which confront society on 
every side. Hence the larger place 
ence and art fill in schools of 

im portance of ne knowledge to the prac- 
tical affairs of life, the special forms of training 
to which hei development has given 
birth, the different attitude which the 

sity has assumed with reference to its functions 
and duties. And all these movements are bound 
up with that larger and higher life which the 
advance of knowledge and 
has made e for the masses of the 
It is a place in this new and inviting field 
which the Drexel Institute see} 
career lies in the future, and 
changes in the methods 
But may it never prove false to the 
which it was founded—t 
ard of intellig 
to spread the love 
in the world, 
hands by informing it with 
skil], to increase the sum of human happiness. 

JAMES Mac ALIsTeER. 
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Mere Literature AND OTHER Essays. By 
Woodrow Wilson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., 1896. 

The essays here collected have all, with a sin- 
gle exception, appeared in the magazines or 
reviews. ‘Their intrinsic value them 
more than worthy of this more permanent and 
accessible form, but this is not the only reason 
why we should thank the author for thus bring- 
ing them together. This is not so much a col- 


makes 


lection as a series of essays, each of which, while 
is more or less closely related 


complete in itself, 
to a central idea. This idea, viewed from differ- 
ent sides, gives an underlying unity to the book 
as a whole. When we read these eight studies 
consec utively, and not as isolated productions, 
this central theme acquires a certain cumulative 
force. 

In itself the main theme of the book is not 
a new one; it is essentially the old doctrine that 
the real basis of literature is life rather than 
learning, and that the real basis of great 
achievement is character. I believe it was Low- 
ell who told us, many years since, that, in order 
to say anything worth saying, a man must first 
of all be something worth being. Since Low- 
ell’s day the idea has fallen into considerable 
disrepute. have been inoculated with the 
methods of the German universities, and. 
whether on that account or not, we produce 
many grammarians of the type that Brown- 
ing commemorated, but no Lowells 

The first three essays deal directly with this 
question of the re atic on of life to literature, pre- 
senting it from various as} The opening 
study is a protest against the disposition to 
slight or ignore the essential spirit of a work of 
genius, to put its vital part aside as “mere lit- 
egard it chiefly as a cadaver for 
investigator. J.iterature is not 
popes, research, and 
on esearch is re- 
quired from him who re: eh “Literature in its 
is mere spirit, an 1d you must experience 
it rather than analyze it too formally.” The 
antagonism between the “investigator” too 
learned to he 
spired to be le 


extent 


aspects. 


erature,” and 

the “scientific” 
a mere distillment of s« 
something more than s 


essence 


inspired, and the writer too in- 
an ancient and to some 
an exag mistaken one. Pro- 
fessor Wilson hardly seems to get to the heart 
of the matter, question 
Thus we are not told how this feeling for liter- 
ature is to he communicated, nor, 
whether it is communicable at all. From this 
branch of the pass, in the second 
essay, to ‘The Himself” to the consid- 
eration of literature as the direct outcome of 
individual life and character. “In every case 


sarned, is 


cerated and 
nor to meet the whole 
indeed, 


subject we 


Author 
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of literary immortality,” says Professor Wil- 
son, “originative personality is present.” ‘The 
succeeding essay, “Ihe Author’s Company,’ is a 
plea for the jealous preservation of this person- 
ality on the part of the author, and for his right 
to keep what literary company he chooses, so 
long as he chooses unaffectedly, for his prerog- 
ative to address posterity or antiquity as it 
to him. 

The remainder of the book is chiefly devoted 
to studies of great men who seem more or less 
perfectly 
taken. Thus there is an enthusiastic tribute to 


may 


seem good 


to illustrate the general position thus 


1 1 . 
Valter Bagehot, emphasizing his firm hold on 


actual life as one of the great el 
Wilson’s words, “His 
knowledge of politics proceeds out of his knowl- 
edge of men.” Again the same strain of 


1 
are told 


ements In nis 


success; or, in Professor 


— 


thought recurs when we 
h “a man of books,” was “not iomi- 


althoug 


nated by them,” and that his mind “works uy pon 
concrete objects,’ 

The later essays, which are among the most 
interesting in the collection, deal with Ameri- 


ean the ‘The Course of Ameri- 


can History’ being especially rich in sugges- 
tion, 
In places the style j extremely terse and fe- 


licitous, vet the cenera 1 








a) ap 
some of the essays is one of diffuseness. Jn 
strike all around the centre without rea hit- 
ting the clout. But on the whole the book is full 
of interest, and its general spirit is a whole some 





diserimi- 





one for our sophisticated age 
natine tribute in the dedication to Stoekton 
Axson. formerly editor of THe Crrizex, will 
interest and delight manv Philadeln 
pecially those whom connection with Univer- 
sity Extension has brought into direct contact 


with Professor Axson’s work. 


Por MS. By E milv Dickinsor : Fd ted Dv Mahel 
Loomis To dd. TI ird Se»ries. Boston 
Roberts Brothers, 1896. 


The issue of a third volut 
Emily Dic} 
tion of her letters, p 
interest and ated iration with which her 





<inson, fol] owing r unon the 
roves how genuine were t} 
noems 
were at first received. This interest and admi- 
ration, were not, in fact, of a nature to 
; ; 
merely trans 
sic poetie worth. 





torv. The noems p 
The storv of tha Ir writer—a 
shy and reserved woman. whose life was passed 


in the seclusion of a village home—gave them 
further point and significance: 


it seemed, in these davs of facile rhyming for 


part of 


1 , 
there could he 


pleasure or profit. verse trulv a necessarv 
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the lifeof the writer—written, moreover, with no 
desire or expectation that it would evermeet with 
publicity, or ever even be read, save by one or 


was assurance of 


two friends whose intimacy 
There 


g¢ and sympathy. 


perfect understanding 
were also special and unusual se in thi 


verse—a combination of strength and technical 
immaturity, of creative energy rial incomplete- 
—that gave it exce ptional charac- 

impression of the vigor 
of its creative impulse, of the reality of its in- 
often also what may be 
the rudeness of its 
seemed to the reader 


ness ol jor 


ter. So detinite was tine 


Spiration, SO marke 


termed somewhat 





torm, that much U 
} Lin 
poetry, aS it were, In the Making, the — 


midwa This 
on he aia that 
and profound 
found set in a 
frame.” It was 
this which suggested to him the image, for 
Emily Dickinson may well 
" reader 

up by the roots with rain and 
dew and earth still clinging to them, giving a 
— ss and a fragrance not otherwise to be 
dd.” This rudeness or ruggedness was 
t that the writer’s strength 
and that these were pre- 
t loss of metric smoothness; to 
considerations 
iolence to that element of ex- 
her strength chiefly con- 
nts, the impression of the 
nal character of the poems re- 
impression was undoubtedly in 
correct one. Emily Dickinson was 
like Emerson, with all 
lies: conventions of form were 
consciously or un- 
tion of what was 


hat was of higher worth. 





him. that her verses seem to the 
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son Was sO creat that a , don as ch arac te sristic 
choice was still possible among her literary ma- 
selection 
—the fear is only natural that the effect cre- 
might not be sus- 
and love they excited 


terial.” A third series implies a third 
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ated hy the nrevi 


tained.and the admiration 
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he chilled bv dilution. 
nnhiication mncet in anv 
iS NOT Tf T Ty) say Tf 
terest alon the noems previouslv ubli a 
° 1 : ° 
y nla qnet fr. it whatever the qualitv of those 


now added. To take an analogous case, Lanier 
from the publication of the 
entire hodv of his verse, much of which he had 
not revised, and much ef which he might not 


mav have sutrered 















have chosen to reprint at all; but the student is 
glad to have all his verse, good or bad, for the 
reason that he was a theorist and an experimen- 
talist in verse structure. Similarly, if the reader 
divine in Emily Dickinson’s verse an unusual 
quality, if it seem to afford evidence of the 
processes involved in poetic creation—such 
evidences as might have been welcomed by a 
scholar like Werner, who has made so interest- 
ing a study of the nature of lyrical conception 
—this and any further additions to her pub- 
lished verse must be welcomed. But this leads 
to the conclusion that Mrs. Todd should have 
published all that it was possible to publish, 
in place of making three successive, and, ac- 
cording to her own account, more or less ar- 
bitrary selections. It cannot fail to pique one’s 
interest to read the statement in the preface 
that “much of Emily Dickinson’s prose was 
rhythmic, even rhymed, though frequently not 
set apart in lines.” 

Fortunately her admirers, however jealous of 
her reputation or their own allegiance, will find 
no cause to regret the new volume. It would 
be too much to say that it equals, as a whole, 
the first or the second series. But there is the 


same vigor, brevity, pith, startling felicity of 
pregnant phrase, novel applications of familiar 
words audacious but compelling acceptance. 


There is the same intuition of the greatness 
symbolized in littleness, of austere verities im- 
aged by paradox in the homely incidents of the 
daily round and common task. There is the 
same passionate love of Nature, the same real- 
ism in description characteristic of the true 
mystic. Many of the poems have a peculiar 
lightness and grace. Where poems are at once 
so brief and so striking, the temptation to quote 
is irresistible. The following are not cited as 
being worthier than others, but simply in the 
hope that they may be adequate in illustra- 
tion:— 


A ROosE. 


A sepal, petal, and a thorn 
Upon a common summer’s morn, 
A flash of dew, a bee or two, 

A breeze, 

A caper in the trees,— 
And I’m a rose! 


A Book. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 


CLARENCE GRIFFIN CHILD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Yoas Purnosopuy. Lectures delivered in New 
York by the Swami Vivekananda on Raja 
Yoga, or Conquering the Internal Nature. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Swimi Vivekananda holds our atten- 
tion by the lucidity of his style and his quiet 
and evident sincerity. His book is welcome. 
It is an attempt to exhibit in our language, and 
with illustrations familiar to our thought, a 
path of thought, a discipline of life which has 
been accepted by multitudes of earnest inquirers 
in the East. It differs from most works dealing 
with the same subject in deliberately propound- 
ing that path as one to be followed by any one 
to-day. It is not a critical or historical study, 
but a deliberate exhortation to seek self-knowl- 
In order to present to the reader the 
Swami Vivekananda’s doctrines and his goal in 
as simple and cleara form as possible,it is neces- 
sary to give the background of Hindoo thought 
—the fundamentals on which all rest, which 
the author in this work does not explicitly 
state. 

According to the Brahmanical theology or 
metaphysics, there is one everlasting and abso- 
lute being, and this being is also the true 
essence of the human soul. The earlier notions 
of a creator and a created world gave way to 
this conception of Brahma, the one, the all, 
and Atman, the ego; and these one and the 
same. 

External to the ego is the world of birth and 
death, of vicissitude and change. All desires, 
joys, sorrows, actions, are but steps on the way 
to a goal which is reunion with the one, the 
discovery of the Atman, the man’s deepest self; 
and all the variegated garb of loves, desires, 
fears, hates, is but worn to be thrown aside at 
the supreme moment when the soul realizes 
itself. 

“Tsolation that is the goal; when that is attained 
the soul will find that it was alone all the time, and 
it required no one to make it happy. As long as we 
require some one else to make us happy we are slaves. 
When the soul finds that it is free and does not re- 
quire ‘anything to complete Itself, that this nature is 
quite unnecessary, then freedom is attained; then 
comes the supreme achievement.” (p. 204.) 

Hence it follows that in the world of action 
the path for the soul is to purify itself from evil 
desires, to attain righteousness, but not as the 
final goal. Beyond this there is the being freed 
from desire altogether. 


edge. 


“When he has set himself free from every desire of his 
heart 

The mortal enters immortal into Brahma here below,” 

says an ancient hymn. 

Beneficence is a means. The virtues are 
given in their negative forms. Do not do harm, 
instead of do good. Even in Buddhism, which 
presents so much warmer a variant from the 
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older cult in the direction of human sympathy, | what the philosophic thought and practice has 


the positive injunction to do good is approached 
only through a more and more widely ex- 
tended admonition against doing evil. Ethical 
feeling seems to color the doctrine, not to lie at 
the root of it. 

The preponderant position in the treatise be- 
fore us is given to self-concentration. The 
Swami Vivekinanda puts it forward as a self- 
evident fact that the soul can apprehend itself. 
It is the cause of all being, and it has but to 
reflect, to consider itself sufficiently, to become 
aware of the universality of its powers. The 
task is by a self-absorbed concentration to dis- 
cern what the soul is in itself,and thus to arrive 
at the deeper consciousness of the being which 
is behind all Nature, behind all suffering, pain, 
decay, and likewise behind all joy, all love. 

It is into this ancient conception, without a 
word of criticism, that our author introduces us, 
and proceeds to develop his theme, passing with 
no apparent sense of incongruity from the 
statements of the widest import to minutie 
respecting the attitudes and diet most service- 
able to the proselyte who will commence the 
search for his own soul. 

He gives utterance to the distinct assertion 
that all perceptions of the divine, all inspira- 
tion, have been of the same nature as that 
which is the object of Raja Yoga—namely, the 
perception of the underlying one which is the 
ego’s own reality. Christ, for instance, was the 
Christ because He withdrew Himself from the 
impressions of sense and the sphere of passion 
into the realm of inner self-realization. And in 
another place he gives an extended series of 
directions regarding the breath—how the air is 
to be inhaled through one nostril and then ex- 
haled through the other—a most valuable prep- 
aration, the Swami Vivekananda assures us, for 
true introspection. Again, he announces that 
immaterial communication, thought transfer- 
rence, is effected by making the afferent and 
efferent nerve currents pass through the canal 
in the middle of the spinal column. 

It seems as if the author had followed his 
own advice too faithfully: 

“Those who really want to be Yogis must give up 
once for all this nibbling at things. Take up one idea. 
Make that one idea your life; dream of it; think of 
it; live on that idea. Let the brain, the body, mus- 
cles, nerves, every part of your body be full of that 
idea, and just leave every other idea alone.” (p. 71.) 


Has not the Swimi Vivekinanda lived too 
long with one idea, somewhat lost the sense of 
proportion, lost the power of disentangling the 
relevant from the irrelevant, in the system he 
would present to us? 

None the less, and perhaps even because of, 
the author’s absorption in his own views, the 
book is interesting, for it shows in a living form 


been which has held so many powerful minds in 
the Fast devoted to a barren quest—a quest that 
must be accounted barren—which concludes its 
twenty-five centuries of existence with a re- 
statement and a regret. For such is the Swami 
Vivekananda’s book—a restatement of the an- 
cient doctrines, and a regret that the past 
achievement has not been greater. 

Of this barrenness the cause is not far to 
seck. It rests, first of all, on a philosophic 
blunder, and, secondly, on the misleading con- 
sequences of a biological discovery—a fortui- 
tous discovery to which that blunder led. 

The error is well illustrated. It is given in 
its most accentuated form in the Swami Vive- 
kananda’s saying “Science is the discovery of 
the one.” 

Science is not the discovery of the one. 
Science is the apprehension of the facts of Na- 
ture. In attempting this, simplification and or- 
dering, the grouping of a number of phenomena 
under a common law, is advantageous, is neces- 
sary if we would proceed far. But it is a sec- 
ondary process altogether, a means to an end, 
not the end itself. It is the glorification of this 
means, then, the putting it as the object itself, 
that is the primary error. Looking at the 
course of science, we do not see any tendency 
to an ultimate unification. Every generaliza- 
tion that has been made immediately widens 
the horizon, brings to light fresh differences, a 
greater diversity. It is to the realization of a 
perpetually growing whole that science leads 
us. 

Any principle which the mind of man con- 
ceives is drawn from the examination of par- 
ticular phenomena. To put such a principle as 
the cause of the whole is to put the part for 
the whole. Thus, every system of philosophy 
which tries to exhibit one ultimate cause, one 
ultimate idea or principle as the root and origin 
of all things, is, ab intlto, absurd. The ancient 
Eleatie philosophers shared this error with the 
Hindoo inquirers, but, owing to the objectivity 
of the Greek mind, they struck into a more 
promising path. They asked, “What is that 
one outside ourselves which is the cause of all?” 
The Hindoo thinkers, on the other hand, 
asked, “What is that one within ourselves which 
is the cause of all?” 

Led by this quest, they fixed the mind on 
inner envisagements, holding tenaciously be- 
fore the consciousness certain ideas, and re- 
peated almost precisely with regard to the 
higher centres those processes which we know 
will, if applied to the lower nerve centres, pro- 
duce the hypnotic condition. 

The followers of Raja Yoga discovered hyp- 
notism, self-hypnotism, confounded the free- 
dom from pain, the abnormal physical condi- 




















tions thus produced, with a normal ‘um 
of the human powers. Dazzled thus by the 
occurrence of states amongst the adepts which 
they accounted as superhuman, they have ever 
held forth the pate of self-introspection as the 
one leading to the noblest achievement of man. 
The Swami Vivekinanda himself traces some 
resemblance between the eifects produced by 
hypnotists and those to which Raja Yoga leads. 
But he institutes a difference, draws a contrast. 
The contrast is simply that between hypnotism 
by others and hypnotism by one’s self, between 
hypnotism of the lower centres and hypnotism 
of the higher centres. Thus we see that the 
philosophic error of seeking for the one as a 
principle to be apprehended by the intellect led 
to a biological discovery, and the marvels of 
this discovery distracted Hindoo philosophy 
from a normal advance. The value of the 
system of Raja Yoga is rather to be sought in 
its coloring, in its accessories, than in its fun- 
damental principles and doctrines. 
C. H. Hinton. 
Princeton University. 


Nancy Noon. By Benjamin Swift. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896 
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Nowadays, whenever a new wdins is greeted 
by a chorus of applause from reviewers, he is 
more than likely to turn out, upon close inspec- 
tion, to be a disciple of what has come to be 
sweepingly ch aracterized as the decadent school. 
Such is Mr. William R. Paterson, who chooses 
to be known by the pen-name of Benjamin 
Swift, which graces the esthetic green cover of 
‘Nancy Noon’—a production that has won him 
golden opinions from many critics, and elicited 
prophecies that he has before him a brilliant 
future. 

In the world of readers there are still left a 
few old-fashioned people of the generation 
brought up on a wholesome diet of Scott and 
Hawthorne, Thackeray and Dickens. They 
are in the minority, and the feeble voices they 
occasionally raise in protest against the new 
literature are drowned in the shrill plaudits of 
their juniors. As time goes on, however, with 
more and more offences against their standard 
of good taste, their indignation grows into a 
steady murmur; and, after all, who can wonder 
that the parents in Israel to whose simple youth 
‘Jane Eyre’ was a forbidden book should be be- 
wildered and by the frankness with 
which the modern novel is written, read, and 
discussed ? 

Nor can they by any argument be induced 
to accept the theory that the new-comer, Ben- 
jamin Swift, ‘up in a single sentence, to 
wit, that “a spectacle of iniquity is the most 


shocked 


sums 
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necessary of all things.” For them Pope’s phil- 
osophy of vice still holds good, that— 


“Seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


and they will not believe that the present mood 
of self-analysis and retrospection has armed the 
average being any more stoutly against tempta- 
tions. 

To draw away the curtain from the darker 
life which has been mercifully hidden 
from some of us, to point out the evil that lies 
about us in hideous strength and nearness, to 
show the irresistible force of circumstances 
that makes men and women apparent toys of 
Fate—the etfect of such exhibitions in the end 
may be morally uplifting, but at what a cost! 
No illusions are left: the cynic and the pessi- 


side of 


mist stalk through the land, and nothing is 
but what is not. Surely fathers and mothers 
may be forgiven for reluctance to exposing 


their young men and maidens to these influ- 
ences. 

Nothing in recent fiction is more bold and 
outspoken than ‘Nancy Noon,’ which has mer- 
its beyond some of its predecessors in that it is, 
besides, dramatic and strong. Mr. Swift’s style 
is original, and, considered by the penetrative, 
happily compounded of Meredith, Carlyle, and 
George Eliot, with the first in the proportion 
that salad oil bears to a particularly well-made 
mayonnaise; but he allows himself a breadth 
of speech more like the Elizabethan dramatists 
than any of these three, and a spade is called a 
spade without apology or hesitation. The plot 
develops a succession of sensational situations, 
and an air of vivid reality hangs over the whole 
story. Sparshott, the hero, is a unique figure, 
in whom the human tragedy takes a new phase: 
he runs the gamut of emotions, and his rich 


nature, straining in every direction with re- 
morse following every moral failure is drawn 
with sympathetic vigor and certitude of touch. 


The pages are crowded with people, most of 
them a ar and bad: but men and women alike 
are managed with skill, and so endowed with 
life that the well maintained, and 
the most disapproving reader finds himself 
caught and held to the end. 

We suppose Benjamin Swift will be heard of 
again. He is a young man, and the buoyancy 
and elasticity of youth which have given this 
first venture a striking amount of “ may 
not endure: but his discernment of character, 
with all its varving weakness and impulses, his 

almost intuitive understanding of that compli- 
cated piece of mechanism, a woman’s mind, and 
his happy handling of phrases are qualities to 
be improved and strengthened by time and 
usage. When he makes his next appearance 


is 


interest 


” 
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perhaps certain obnoxious expressions will have 
been eliminated from his collection, and some 
kindly grammarian may meanwhile hint to him 
that the frequent use of sentences ending in 


prepositions gives a slovenly air to English 
otherwise sturdy and careful. M. E. W. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND Moran Deverop- 
MENT OF THE CHILD. Part I. By Gabriel 
Compayré. Translated from the I*rench by 
Mary FE. Wilson, B. L., Smith > 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is Volume XXXV. of the 
International Education Series, 
T. Harris, LL. D., United 
sioner of Iducation. 

While this work is designed primarily for 
teachers, it must likewise appeal to pare nts, in- 
asmuch as the teacher’s work necessarily begins 
some years after that of the parent. 

Dr. Harris notes with genuine appreciation 
the work done in the direction of child-study 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and we read, from 
the introduction to the present volume, a para- 
graph that shows why this study is so satisfac- 
tory in its results: “We have to fear neither 
dissimulation nor disguises in the child. Noth- 
ing changes the perfect transparency of his sin- 
cerity. His eyes are indeed the mirror of his 
soul. He is all unconstraint, all trust; he a 
not know how to have secrets from the scru- 
tinizing gaze of his observer.” 

Much stress is laid upon the necessity of a 
sympathetic relation between the parent, or in- 
structor, and the child. 

Emphasis is laid upon the value of journals, 
kept by a father or a mother, in which a careful 
registration is made from day to day of the 
smallest incidents of a child’s existence. 

Chapter first of the book proper discusses the 
newborn child. To the student parent this 
chapter will be full of interest. 

Chapter second, on movements, the first 
forms of activity, if read only by the teachers 
who believe that sitting straight and being 
quiet are the best things for children to be 
taught, will be unpopular:— 

“As a rule, the vivacity and the regularity of the 
motions of the newborn child are not only a sign of 
present physical health, they are a token of future in- 
tellectual activity.” 


‘V7 
( oliege, 


admirable 
edited by W. 


States Commis- 


Crying is named as a movement in which the 
child often finds pleasure. 

Chapter third, on the development 
sight, is fascinating reading. 
the child feels at first a real antipathy toward 
light. A second stage is, however, recorded as 
taking place after the fourteenth day, when, it 
was shown by experiment, that letting in the 
light would often quiet a erying child. 


of the 
Preyer says that 
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The third step is annie byt the child’s abil- 
ity to look at luminous objects, and a fourth 
by the child’s following moving figures with his 
eyes. 

Next follows a question as to when the eye of 
the child goes beyond the simple sensibility to 
light, and begins to discern colors; also, a dis- 
cussion concerning a child’s first notions of 
dimension and of space. 

Chapter fourth, on hearing, taste, smell, and 
touch, gives some interesting experiments ‘tried 
in order to determine the keenness of these 
senses at different periods of infancy. 

In chapter fifth, on first emotions and their 
expression, it is stated that gluttony is the first 
passion to appear. There is a paragraph on fear, 
with the question whether or not fear is instine- 
tive and innate. In another division of this 
chapter, the statement is made that the affec- 
tionate feelings of children have their origin 
in selfishness. 

Had we space, we should quote at length 
from this beautifully written chapter; but we 
pass on, after making a quotation from the pas- 
sage under review. On a child’s power to sym- 
pathize we read:— 

“The child that has divined from his mother’s glance 
that she shares his suffering will be prepared, by this 


close communion of his soul with another soul, to 
sympathize, in his turn, with his mother’s emotions.” 


Chapter sixth treats of memory; of the value 
of repetition; of the weakness of memory 
caused by crowding forward too many things 

at once; of the value of reflection, of a turning 

in upon ourselves to think anew of what we 
have done a day, a week, or a month before; of 
verbal memory. 

Chapters seven and eight are given to the 
different forms of imagination, to conscious- 
ness, attention, and the association of ideas. 

The author of this work has written enthu- 
siastically, scientifically, and clearly. He has 
added a volume of value to the teacher’s library. 

The translator has performed her task well, 
and she has succeeded in accomplishing that 
which she savs she aimed to do; namely, in- 
vesting the book with something of the sweet 
charm of the child. 

ANNIE ELIZABETH HILL1s. 


Tuer Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

Aforetime, whatsoever was new or strange 
in poetry had to run the gauntlet and endure 
hard knocks from militant reviews, such as the 
Ev linburgh, the Quarterly, Blackwood’s. When 
it was noised abroad that a young aspirant for 
poetic honors had entered the lists, Messrs. Jef- 
frey Gifford, Lockhart, Wilson, and others got 








out their bludgeons and ined to pound 
the youngster into proper respect for the good 
old poetic standards of Dryden and Pope. 
Sometimes the punishment was fatal, as with 
Keats; sometimes it provoked such stalwart re- 
sentment that the reviewers came off second 
best, as in the case of Byron; and sometimes 
the victim proved serenely impervious, as 
Wordsworth. But whatever the result, the ex- 
ercise was always enlivening. 

The brave old pastime has died out, with 
many other masculine sports, and now he who 
writes in a startlingly new form is moderately 
sure of acclamation. Novelty itself has be- 
come a virtue. 

It is no severe task to imagine the reception 
which the sturdy old sons of Thor would have 
given Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “The Seven Seas.’ 
Without doubt they would have had some good 
swinging blows at it, and equally without doubt 
the author would have gone on publishing 
verses, as indifferent to abuse as he is indiffer- 
ent to the tumult of praise with which the 
modern reviewers have hailed him; for Mr. 
Kipling has given evidence of at least one qual- 
ity of greatness in his disregard of the applause 
from the grand-stand. Like a good, conscien- 
tious player, he attends to business, quite ob- 
livious to the noisy spectators. Whether praise 
or blame greet his efforts, he pursues his course 
as unquestioningly as if the art of criticism had 
died with Aristophanes. 

About Mr. Kipling’s originality there can be 
no two opinions. Nobody ever wrote like him 
before, and nobody writes like him now, though 
a number of young men and women are making 
futile attempts to do so. But does this original- 
ity imply great merit, as implied in current 
opinion? or does it imply a fault, according to 
the presumptive opinion of earlier critics? 

As a writer of prose tales Mr. Kipling’s fame 
is deserved and secure. May he live long to 
increase it! As a writ er of mess-room verse, or 
‘Barrack-Room Ballads,’ he is equally success- 
ful. <A third of the verses in this latest volume 
fall under the old familiar title. In them 
Tommy Atkins again appears in all his unre- 
generate humor, a true child of fortune, respon- 
sible to no law higher than the court-martial, 
meeting his various adventures with unruffled 
good-humor, and out of the multitude of his 
experiences extracting a philosophy all-suffi- 
cient for his simple needs. He strikes no heroic 
attitudes, and professes no patriotism loftier 
than the simple instinct to follow the flag and 
obey orders—always excepting the prohibitive 
orders of the canteen. He is subject to all the 
moods and passions of the primitive man. He 
will usually fight like a wildcat: but in an un- 
propitious moment he will fall victim to panic 
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fie, and he will afterwards tell of it with all 
the charming ingenuousness of one too simple- 
minded to be hypocritical :— 
“I ’eard the knives be’ind me, but I dursn’t face my 
man, 
An’ I don’t know where I went to, 
‘alt to see, f 
Till I ’eard a beggar squealin’ out for quarter as ‘e 
ran, 
An’ I thought I knew the voice an’——it was 
me!” 


’cause I didn’t 


In his rough school of experience, in the 
hazards of war, pestilence, and love, Tommy 
picks up a deal of worldly wisdom, a knowledge 
of laws natural and human, for the expression 
of which he relies implicitly upon his own un- 
aspirated dialect. He has run his course with 
women, as most good soldiers do, and he has 
learned that— 

“The Colonel’s lady an’ Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under their skins,” 
which, I take it, is identical with the conclu- 
sions which the analysts have reached by more 
theoretical and laborious methods. THe prob- 
ably knows nothing of the doctrines and te nets 
of stoicism, nor has ever heard that apothegm 
of Epictetus, “Like the hour I must arrive, and 
like the hour pass away;” but he has been tu- 
tored in a school whose lessons are learned 
more vividly than in the academies, and in the 
presence of a horror worse than battle he for- 
mulates the stern creed in his own homely lan- 
guage:— 
“We've got the cholerer in camp—we've got it ’ot an’ 

sweet ; 


It ain’t no Christmas dinner, but it’s ’elped an’ we 
must eat.” 


And when his six years’ service is ended, and 
he is sailing back to England, he reviews human 
life in the light of what he has learned and suf- 
fered, and arrives at an ultimate philosophic 
conception from which there is no appeal, and 
beyond which there is no progression:— 


“For to admire an’ for to see, 

For to be’old this world so wide— 
It never done no good to me, 

But I can’t drop it if I tried.” 


‘Entsagen,” said Gocthe; “Canst thou not 
suffer whatsoever it be?” said Carlyle; “ ear 
rather than rejoice,” said Matthew Arnold; “I 
can’t drop it if I tried,” says Tommy. He is 
with the immortals. And probably he lives by 
his creed more faithfully, certainly more cheer- 
ily, than they of the finer gift of utterance. 

There is nothing in the later “Barrack-Room 
Ballads’ which quite equals the best of the ear- 
lier series; there is nothing of the plaintive 
melody of ‘Mandalay,’ of the weird terror of 
‘Danny Deever,’ of the grim despair of ‘Gen- 
tlemen-Rankers,’ of the glorious battle-swing of 
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‘Gunga Din’ But the average merit is proba- 
bly not inferior to that of the earlier volume. 

Considering, then, the entire mass of his sol- 
dier-poetry, we find that Mr. Kipling has got a 
firm grip on the elemental human traits which 
urban civilization is constantly toning down 
and complicating with subtler psychological 
and ethical distinctions, but which the military 
camp holds intact in their primeval boldness 
and simplicity. The author’s inexhaustible 
nervous energy is equal to the task of present- 
ing these soldier folk just as they are. It may 
be questioned whether these faithful transcripts 
from the reality constitute a better form of bat- 
tle verse than the glorified idealization of such 
poetry as Drayton’s ‘Agincourt; but we may 
not quarrel with a poet for not doing a thing 
which he never undertook or professed to do. 
It being Mr. Kipling’s design to portray the 
British private in the actual colors of his daily 
life, the sole question is, Ilas he done it in the 
best possible manner? And the answer must 
be an unqualified affirmative. Moreover, these 
poems are so vitalized with human interest that 
they must always hold a respectable place in 
English literature. 

Turning, however, from Mr. Atkins to that 
portion of the volume which falls properly 
under the title, “The Seven Seas,’ we seem to be 
on less certain ground. Herein Mr. Kipling has 
essayed to hymn the aspirations and destinies 
of a nation which has laid the foundations of 
its empire in the seven seas, compared with 
whose dominion the Roman Empire was as a 
province. This is an Homeric undertaking. 
Has it been wrought out in an Homeric man- 
ner, which, being interpreted, means in a man- 
ner worthy of the theme? 

It is in the consideration of this topic that I 
made bold to summon from their well-earned 
slumber the spirits of those departed critics 
who contended in season and out of season that 
novelty and vivacity may not always conspire 
to perpetuate poetry. 

In an entertaining ditty Mr. Kipling sings 
the praises of the banjo:— 


“You couldn’t pack a Broadwood half a mile— 
You mustn't leave a fiddle in the damp— 
You couldn't raft an organ up the Nile, 
And play it in an equatorial swamp. 
I travel with the cooking-pots and pails— 
I’m sandwiched ‘tween the coffee and the pork— 
And when the dusty column checks and tails, 
You should hear me spur the rearguard to a walk.” 


All honor to the homely, humble banjo, which 
brings its solace and its courage to the jaded 
soldier’s heart! But it must be admitted that 
as an instrument of art it has its limitations. It 
affords a first-rate accompaniment to a barrack- 
room song, but for a performance of a Nibel- 
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ungen tetralogy other and less portable instru- 
ments are desirable. And, with diffidence let it 
be confessed, Mr. Kipling’s “strumpy-tump” 
verses seem a little inadequate to the magnifi- 
cent design of singing the arms and the heroes 
of the dominant race of the modern world. 
And if this is true, it is especially regrettable, 
because Mr. Kipling has an intellectual grasp 
and scope of imagination which eminently fit 
him for his task. He has an almost Miltonic 
power for vast, demiurgic conceptions:— 
“Then said the soul of the Angel of the Off-shore 
Wind 
(He that bits the thunder when the bull-mouthed 
breakers flee) :— 
‘I have watch and ward to keep 
O’er Thy wonders on the deep, 
And ye take mine honour from me if ye take away the 
sea!’ ” 

Mr. Kipling has more than once expressed 
his resentment against the eternal question, Is 
it art? 

“The Devil whoops as he whooped of old, 
‘It’s clever, but is it art?” 

So he shouts in an earlier volume, and there 
is a suspicion of the same impatience in ‘L’En- 
voi’ to the present collection. But he should 
be less irritated with the Devil and with such 
of his minions as echo the pestiferous doubt. 
The Adversary knows a great many things, and 
he doubtless knows that only by its art can a 
poem endure. 

It is no peevish impertinence that prompts 
the question, but an honest solicitude for the 
fame of one into whose lap Nature has poured 
prodigal gifts of intellect and imagination. It 
is, in reality, a hope, marked with an interroga- 
tion, that Kipling’s poetry may not share the 
lot of the hundred clever things born each day 
which must perish as soon as they become fa- 
miliar. For familiarity is fatal to novelty, but 
to art it is the very sustenance of life. The 
novelty of a generation ago has become as stale 
as mildew, but the art of three millenniums is 
perpetually young. Clever rhymes are of yes- 
terday, but good poetry is for the ages. 

Posterity must decide the fate of “The Seven 
Seas;’ it is not without apprehension that we 
speculate on the verdict. 

Stockton AXson. 


Economic History OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEv- 
ENTEENTH Century: An Inquiry into the 
Material Condition of the People, Based 
upon Original and Contemporaneous Rec- 
ords. By Philip Alexander Bruce. Two 
vols., pp. xix, 634, 647. New York and 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

To Mr. Bruce and to Mr. Weeden we are in- 
debted for most interesting and elaborate ac- 
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counts of early economic conditions respect- 
ively in Virginia and New England, parts of 
the ‘country which have presented a contrast no 
less striking in social and economic life than 
in political and religious. It may be regretted 
by some who wish to follow this contrast 
throughout the colonial era, that the minute 
detail (however interesting and instructive) of 
Mr. Bruce’s work has constrained him, as he 
says, to confine his view to the very limited 
period of the seventeenth century, and to what 
he terms purely economic, as contrasted with 
social, conditions. This distinction has not 
been rigorously adhered to, however. Much of 
social and of general importance in the course 
of events during the century 
been inserted. 

Mr. Bruce writes from the point of view of 
the historian, not of the economist. Yet his 
few generalizations,supported by very abundant 
illustration, are of great value to the student of 
economics. The good liter: iry style of the au- 
thor, and the faithfulness with which he relates 
all facts of an economic nature to be found j 
early documents, tracts, and writings on Vir- 
ginia, make his book most acceptable, not only 
to the antiquarian and to the writer seeking 
original sources, but to the general reader as 
well. 

Virginians, 


considered has 


with commendable energy, 
reclaimed and preserved, chiefly in the State 
Library and in the Historical Society at Rich- 


have 


mond, most of the authorities used by Virginia 
historians, and have recently secured manu- 
script copies of county records, private papers, 
and British state papers relating particularly to 
the early colonial period. By reason of this 
labor, in which Mr. Bruce, as Secretary of the 
Historical Society, has doubtless participated, 
he finds himself in an exceptional position for 
consulting a great mass of old and new original 

matter, and for quiine, as he does consistently 
throughout his work, first-hand authority alone. 
We might naturally expect much new light to 
be thrown on Virginia history by Mr. Bruce. 
The fact that he takes no decided issue with 
Stith, Beverley, Campbell, Cooke, or Brown 
where their work is common, speaks for the 
thoroughness of their investigations. 

However gratifying may be the 
author who deals with a 
temporaneous documents, some very practical 
disadvantages beset him. If his judgment be 
not remarkably well trained, it is likely to be- 
come confused in the face of the very abun- 
dance of material or the apparent irreconcila- 
bility of equally trustworthy evidence. In such 
a case loss of perspective or lapse of the critical 
faculty may result in the too close following of 
the form as well as of the facts of several incon- 
sistent authorities, or in blind adherence to 


task of an 
large number of con- 
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one with no attempt to harmenize it with others 
just as trustworthy, when a minute study would 
have made such harmony apparent. The pur- 
pose of a document and the point of view from 
which it was written may also be misunder- 
stood. Several instances may be pointed out 
in which Mr. Bruce has fallen into error. 
Thus, false punctuation (not a strong point with 
seventeenth century writers or editors) in 

Hamor (p. 17) and repeated by Smith (Arter, p. 
516), seems to have led our author contr: iry to 
the authority of Stith (p. 132) and Chalmers 
(p. 34), to suppose that the Bermuda planters 
in 1613 received exceptional terms of an un- 
known character from Dale, while indeterminate 
numbers of tenants and laborers were created 
from the other colonists on terms respectively 
month’s: service, etc., and of eleven 
to the colony. A careful 
comparison of these authorities with the Dec- 
laration of the Ancient Planters,’ Rolfe’s Rela- 
tion,? Purchas,? and the Records of the Vir- 
ginia Company* might have prevented this mis- 
concep ‘tion and at least three others that are to 
be inferred from statements on pages 214 and 
215 of Vol. I. It may be worth while to cor- 
rect them: 

The Bermuda planters did not form an 

absolutely free corporation at this time, but 
were bound to the colony by definite terms, the 
same as were later extended to the farmers, 
i. e.; one month’s service, ete. 
2. Governor Gates was in the colony from 
August, 1611, to about March, 1614, and the 
first exemption granted from the common ser- 
vitude must have come under his supervision, 
as the planters declare. That Dale used his 
influence for it is uncertain, but probable. 

The first exemption occurred in 1613, 
when the term of five years agreed upon for a 
common stock was ended. Subsequent changes 
were introduced by Dale, so that by 1616 the 
farmer class was placed on the same footing as 
the Bermuda planters with respect to service 
and the rent paid for servants. 

t. Contrary to Mr. Bruce’s statement, the 
planters represent Dale’s conduct in inducing 
some of their number to found Charles City 
and Hundred on hard terms, afterward broken 
by him, in a light very unfavorable to Dale. 

* Again, while the general analysis of the vol- 
umes is good, as evidenced by such subdivisions 
as Aboriginal Virginia, Agricultural Develop- 
ment, Acquisition of Title to Land, System of 
Labor, Domestic Economy of the Planter, 
Value of Estates, Manufactured Supplies, 

‘Col. Ree. Va., 68, 75, 76, 78. 

27Va. Hist. Reg., T, iii, 109. 


®1V, 1764, 1767, 1773. 
*JT, 21: Neil 407-411; MS. iii 142. 


of one 
months’ service, ete., 
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Money, The Town, the somewhat confused 
treatment of various topics, not always under 
their proper heads, suggests that both the ar- 
rangement and matter of his authorities have 
been closely adhered to. A discussion of the 
important subject of taxation has been omitted. 

A very large space is allotted to the period 
of the London Company (1607-1624), yet the 
position of the early colonist with respect to 
the company has not been made clear. Mr. 
$ruce seems to think (I, 587-8) that the an- 
cient planter’s condition was quite other than 
that of certain unwaged “Company” servants, 
assumed to exist from the beginning, and that 
his misfortunes were due, not to the bad man- 
agement of the company, but to the arbitrary 
conduct of Argall as late as 1617. Unfortu- 
nately the evidence to the contrary is over- 
whelming.® We should be glad to know, also, 
what authority can be found for the statements 
on the same pages that indented servants and 
indentures were known in Virginia prior to 
1619, and that Martin’s and Smith’s Hundreds 
were established in 1616.° 

We are far from certain that the author is 
correct in viewing (II, 577) the seventeenth 
century as the formative period of ante-bellum 
Virginia. Of three factors—the land system, 
the labor system, and tobacco—whose interac- 
tion was most important in shaping that Vir- 
ginia, one at least, the labor system, had not 
attained its characteristic development. Its 
basis in the seventeenth century was indented 
servitude, in the eighteenth slavery. No matter 
how similar may have been the effects of the 
two on the small economies of the planter, 
their economic and social effects on the state at 
large were vastly different. Aside from the 
social aspect, this difference would have shown 
itself by the growth in the eighteenth century 
of a large peasant proprietary, had the old sys- 
tem survived in its vigor and completely choked 
incipient slavery. Tobacco and slavery fa- 
vored land absorption. Indented servitude 
tended toward numerous freeholds. Virginia 
was not wholly the product of tobacco (II, 
569), nor did tobacco become a staple so early 
as corn and som¢ Its in- 
troduction as an article of commerce worthy 
of notice cannot be dated earlier than 1616. 
Hamor and Rolfe, though making out the best 
case possible to attract settlers, in describing 


other commodities. 


*Winder MS., I, 30, 47-52; MS. Ree. Lo. Co., ITI, 
168, 179, 180, 235; Neil, 407, 409; Va. Co. Rec., I, 181, 
ii, 83, 84, 251: “Good Newes fr. Va.,” 11, 21, 32; Va. 
Hist. Mag., Oct., 93, 158; Brown, U. S., 777, 8, 9, 798. 

*Martin’s Brandon seems to have been confused 
with Martin’s Hundred. Cf. Smith’s Works, 122, 486, 
487: Brown, U. S., 107, 550, 943, 945; Va. Co. Ree, I, 
43, 62, 64, 65, 105, 161; Va. Mag. of Hist., Oct., 94, 
160; Winder MS., I, 16. 
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the products of Virginia, show the experimen- 
tal state of tobacco culture by classing it in a 
category with silk-grass and silk-worms, and 
not in the enumeration of established prod- 
ucts. ° 

Mr. Bruce’s concluding statements are of 
particular interest. He gives in brief outline 
the significance of the whole economic develop- 
ment with a breadth of view that makes us wish 
we had enjoyed his scholarly guidance through- 
out the whole work, rather than have been left 
to rely on our own interpretation of the multi- 
tudinous facts in which his documents tell their 
story. His work is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to Virginia and to American colonial his- 
tory. J. C. BALLAGH. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


Book Notes. 


Life and Mr. Henry James rarely give us the im- 
pression that everything is perfectly satisfactory. It 
is undoubtedly a short-sighted criticism that girds 
at either solely on this account; but as we close the 
‘Spoils of Poynton,’ we are conscious of a stifled wish 
that the latter authority, at least, had seen fit to 
bring things about with a little more deference to our 
prejudices in favor of a happy ending. 

We feel the irritation—perhaps the less philosophi- 
cal among us the exasperation—of this ungratified 
desire, even while we admit that in all probability 
Mr. Henry James is right, and his story ended as it 
should. 

Certainly we may enjoy the way in which the story 
is told. It is full of those subtleties of analysis and 
humor with which this writer delights his readers. 
The reserve of passion in the description of the enor- 
mities of the Brigstock house is so conscious, so ex- 
pressive! 

And he actually contrives to impart the cold shud- 
der of anticipation belonging to the supreme moment 
before the appearance of the ghost, to that which pre- 
cedes the distressful vision of Mona, “long-limbed and 
strangely festooned’—that Mona of those Brigstocks, 
“from whose abnormal nature the principle of taste 
had been extravagantly omitted,” and who remains 
to the end a heavy, irreconcilable, but almost invisi- 
ble, presence. In no recent book, it seems to us, has 
he so successfully shown his marvelous skill in an ex- 
aggeration which yet is not exaggeration: that which 
creates for us a situation from which we turn with 
the impatient exclamation, What! all this intensity 
about bibelots, the artificial, the trivial in life! only 
to catch the answer, Why not? since most of life ed- 
dies about the artificial and the trivial, and finds 
inextricably mixed with them the currents of true 
comedy and true tragedy. Mrs. Poynton’s devotion is 
as genuine, as absorbing, as Antigone’s, and Fleda is 
as many fathoms deep in love as Juliet. What more 
does one demand as elements of a drama? 

Nothing can be more delightful than Owen’s con- 
fession when it comes, its uncompromising simplicity 
flowing from the same pen that, on an earlier page, 
describes Fleda as having another care, for “there was 
some one she wouldn't have liked to see humiliated 


™Contrast Va. Co. Rec., I, 21: Hamor, 24, 34, 35; 
Va. Hist. Reg., 105, 109: Robinson MS., 141: Stith, 
140; Chalmers, 36, with Bruce, I, 217. 
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even in the form of a young lady who would contrib- 
ute to his never suspecting so much delicacy”— a sen- 
tence which, we confess, did give us pause. 

Fleda is a most attractive person, even were she 
not, as she is “armed for the battle of life by a course 
with an impressionist painter.” And Mrs. Brigstock’s 
“straying and bleating” type of mind has not often 
been so successfully classified. 

Mr. James is too thorough an artist to emphasize 
a moral purpose, and it is perhaps an unwarrantable 
liberty to suggest one, but it may be permitted us to 
wonder, as we close his book, if he meant to have us 
see effected a certain coarsening of character that 
even the refinement of artistic perceptions may pro- 
duce when this perception is extended only to the 
beauty of the tangible and the temporal. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

Not the least interesting and valuable of the vol- 
umes in The Story of the Nations series, issued by 
George P. Putnam’s Sons, is ‘The Story of Canada,’ 
by Dr. J. G. Bourinot. The author, who is Clerk of 
the Canadian House of Commons, has studied particu- 
larly the constitutional history of Canada, vet he has 
not neglected to keep himself informed on all the mat- 
ters that relate to the history of his native land. With 
a complete command of his facts, obtained from the 
original authorities, and with a natural aptitude for 
telling a story, Dr. Bourinot has succeeded in making 
the history of Canada as interesting as that of the 
older and greater countries, and has shown that it 
contributes to the solution of the problems of human 
development just as certainly as the others do. The 
story of the labors of the Jesuit missionaries in their 
endeavors to spread the Christian faith among the 
savages, the struggle with France for possession of 
this new world, the expulsion of the Acadians, the 
American Revolution and the subsequent hardships 
of the United Empire Loyalists. the Papineau War, 
the two Riel rebellions, and the political events of late 
years—these are a few of the historical topics which 
Dr. Bourinot has treated with skill. 


L. Dora Schmitz has recently translated, for Henry 
Holt & Co., the second part of Ten Brink’s ‘History of 


English Literature.” This volume covers the fifteenth 
century and the early part of the sixteenth to the 
death of Surrey, and is destined to be, together with 
the first part and the ‘Early English Literature,’ the 
standard work on the subject for a long time to come. 
In no other treatise has scientific method been so skill- 
fully blended with original interpretive and apprecia- 
tive criticism. Ten Brink’s vast scholarship fitted 
him for the task undertaken in this latest volume. 
English literature during the period under considera- 
tion owed so much to continental models and originals 
that it can be dealt with only by one who, like the 
great German scholar, has mastered all medieval and 
early modern literature. Perhaps in no particular 
does the student find Ten Brink more helpful than in 
his blending of literary history with national history, 
the only method by which a great organic literature 
can be satisfactorily interpreted. Other authors offer 
historical parallels more or less pertinent to the sub- 
ject, but Ten Brink unifies the two things, and ana- 
lyzes the literature in the light of political events 
and social forces. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s ‘Primer of English Liter- 
ature’ has been long recognized as a standard hand- 
book. No other writer has been able to put so much 
into so small a compass, or to maintain so justly the 
due proportions. But the book was sadly in need of 
revision. It contained many statements which sub- 
sequent research had shown to be gross error, as, for 
instance, that Sir John Maundevile was an actual 
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English gentleman, who published an authentie ac- 
count of his own travels. This revision has at last 
been made and published by Macmillan in an at- 
tractive form under the title ‘English Literature.’ It 
incorporates the results of the latest philological 
study, amplifies the more important subjects, and 
brings the history down to the death of Rossetti. It 
is supplemented by a chronological table and_bio- 
graphical index of thirty pages. As a reference-book 
or text-book it is excellent. 

Dr. Lassar-Cohn’s ‘Chemistry of Daily Life, trans- 
lated by M. M. Patterson Muir, Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, consists of twelve lectures deliv 
ered before a society in the town of Kiénigsberg. 

The aim of the lecturer has been to show how 
closely even the simplest, as well as the more complex, 
events of daily existence are bound up with chemis- 
try, and to clothe the information in such general lan 
guage that laymen may learn something of the 
benefits which have come to mankind through the 
untiring patience of chemists. There are few techni- 
cal terms; and chemical nomenclature, that great bug- 
bear to the uninitiated, is practically excluded. 

The course is opened by a study of the chemistry 
of air and of respiration, showing the close relation 
between this process and combustion, as we ordina- 
rily accept the term. Combustible materials follow, 
and here we have discussed the various illuminating 
oils, matches, candles, coal, gas, ete. Three lectures are 
devoted to the food of man, its sources, composition, 
methods of preparation, digestibility, and economic 
value. Particular stress,and rightly, too, has been placed 
upon the chemistry of the soil in relation to the culti- 
vation of food material, and an interesting history of 
tie development of the science of agriculture is given. 

It is well to note by what slow and patient steps 
many substances in common use have arrived at their 
present state of comparative perfection. This is illus- 
trated by the development of the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. The knowledge of “Greek fire’ was long 
kept as a secret in the Arsenal of Constantinople, and 
from this crude material has grown the huge indus- 
try, as we now know it, which has given us such sub- 
stances as dynamite, nitroglycerine, and guncotton. 
Gunpowder, as first made, contained the same sub- 
stances as now, and in almost the same proportions, 
but it was then only a very imperfect mixture, while 
now the methods for mixing have been brought to a 
high state of perfection. Cannon powder is pressed 
into hexagonal pieces, which are pierced with holes 
to insure the even burning of the grain. But fai 
ahead of gunpowder is guncotton, which is obtained 
by treating cotton wool with nitrie acid. This sub- 
stance burns without smoke, and forms the basis of 
the smokeless powders. While one kilo. of powder 
requires one hundredth of a second for its combus- 
tion, one kilo. of gunceotton requires only one fifty 
thousandth of a second. Since the discovery of gun- 
cotton in 1840 its behavior has been carefully studied, 
and other explosives have been sought. Many varie- 
ties of these smokeless powders have been produced, 
more or less violent in their action. The most vio- 
lent explosive known is blasting gelatin. This con 
sists of nitroglycerine mixed with guncotton, the lat- 
ter forming, with the nitroglycerine, a jelly-like mass. 

Other lectures treat of tanning and dyeing, anil 
here we find a résumé of the preparation of leathers 
and colored fabrics, and also of the synthesis of or- 
ganie coloring matters, as indigo and alizarin, by 
purely chemical methods, the corresponding natural 
dyes being, as a result, almost entirely crowded out 
of the market. 

The field covered by Dr. Lassar-Colin is exceedingly 
wide. The manufacture of sulphurie acid, soda, soap, 
glass, pottery, aluminum; the working of ores, pig- 
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iron, wrought-iron, and steel; electro-deposition of 
metals; alloys, antipyrin, phenacetin, chloral, anes- 
thetics, antiseptics—these are only a few of the topics 
selected at random from the table of contents. 

It is to be regretted that the more strictly scientific 
side of chemistry should not profit by these clear and 
simple explanations. Atoms, molec ‘ules, bases, salts, 
acids, ete., might be more fully treated in the same 
simple style. Occasionally, too, the lecturer wanders 
some dis — from the subject in hand. As an exam- 
ple, we have half a dozen pages devoted to a discus- 
sion of the history and results of bimetallism, yet 
the discussion of wh: it makes a good or bad drinking 
water finds no place. 

To the chemist the book cannot be of value, but to 
those unfamiliar with chemistry it cannot fail to 
prove interesting and instructive. 

To write a ‘History of Ancient Peoples,’ is an ambi- 
tious undertaking. That a professor of English litera- 
ture should attempt it seems strange, to say the least. 
Still stranger is the method adopted by Mr. Bough- 
ton. His knowledge of his subject is apparently lim- 
ited to what he has gleaned from about a dozen books 

all in English. For works in foreign languages he 
appears to have relied upon the friend mentioned by 
him in the preface, who, according to Professor Bough- 
ton, has “diligently read all the recent German, 
French, and Italian works on ancient history.”  Pro- 
fessor Boughton has clearly not the faintest notion of 
the vast number of historical investigations in ancient 
history that are published in Germany alone within a 
vear, or he would not have made so amateurish an 
assertion. To read “all the recent German, French, 
and Italian works on ancient history” would require, 
on a conservative putting in about one 
hundred and fifty hours every day. Another friend, 

Professor Boughton tells has contributed “crit- 
ical suggestions upon the topics treated.” We look 
in vain in the volume for any evidence of critical sug- 
gestions, or, for that matter, of anything meriting the 
term “critical.” Nor can we see any evidence of the 
book having been submitted to “revision” at the 
hands of so enviable a person as the gentleman who 
has “diligently read all the recent German, French, 
and Italian works on ancient history.” On the con- 
trary, all traces of the results of recent investigations 
by first-rate scholars in the large domain of ancient 
history are conspicuous by their absence. The book 
is full of inaceuracies. Secarcely a page which does 
not reveal the author’s sadly deficient knowledge. 
The author supplies us with a list of over 130 books 
consulted” by him. If he consulted them his blunders 
are all the more inexcusable. Such absurd statements 
as that the “Sumero-Arceds and the Hittites are two 
principal groups of the yellow race” (p.98),and that “the 
Sumero-Arceds and Chinese were kindred” (ib.), illus- 
trate the author's inability to distinguish between an 
hypothesis and a fact. He says that the inscriptions 
of the Hittites have been “ read” (p. 100). What 
Professor Boughton has in mind is Professor Sayce’s 
attempt at decipherment made about ten years ago. 
He is unaware that Professor Jensen, after investiga- 
tions made about three years ago, reached the conclu- 
sion that the Hittite tongue belonged to the Aryan 
stock of languages. These examples within two pages 
are characteristic of the entire book. Professor Boughton 
seems to accept every statement that he finds in any 
book that he happens to have before him, without the 
slightest attempt to control that statement. That is 
not the way to write history. His friends might at 
least have suggested to him the best of “recent works 
on ancient history.” As it is, he has produced a work 
that ought not to be put into the hands of any person 
who is unable himself to control Professor Boughton’s 


estimate, 
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statements by a direct consultation of authorities. 
Whether such a person needs Professor Boughton’s 
book is another question. The maps are poor, and 
many of the illustrations (as, e. g., the picture of Mo- 
hammed) are purely fanciful. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The following extract from The Atheneum of April 
3 will be noted with interest: “Messrs. Kegan Paul & 
Co. will bring out shortly after Easter a new work by 
Professor Dowden, entitled ‘The French Revolution 
and English Literature. This work contains the sub- 
stance of Professor Dowden’s lectures delivered at 
Princeton University during his American tour. It 
deals exhaustively with the subject, starting with a 
consideration of the precursors of revolution, and dis- 
cussing the theorists for and against revolutionary 
measures, with especial reference to the attitude of 
Burke. Later chapters deal with the connexion of 
Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, and 


the other master spirits of English literature with the 
French Revolution.” 


English readers owe a debt of gratitude to the 
translator and the publishers who have made accessi- 
ble to them Gregorovius’s ‘History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages’ (Macmillan). The third 
volume was reviewed in THE C1TIzEN for April of 
last year, when a general account was given of the 
scope of the work and of Gregorovius’s fitness for 
the task. The fourth volume has now appeared in 
two parts. and includes the history of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

These centuries formed a period noted for its great 
men who fought for ideas of world-wide importance. 
Gregorovius was a master in presenting vivid, dra- 
matic pictures. He had a subtle understanding of 
past ages and of the forces at work behind the scenes. 
He laid the whole literature of the times under contri- 
bution to give accuracy and color to his painting. The 
translator has s mele d better than in the earlier vol- 
umes in imitating his forcible style and in transfer- 
ring his masterly sentences into English. The result 
is very satisfa: tory. 

Much of the volume is devoted to the investiture 
strife. Gregorovius analyzes the forces at work and 
exposes the gradual evolution of the contest. He is 
seen at his best in the glowing passages in which he 
depicts the results of this strife. Some of the para- 
graphs, even in translation, are worthy to rank with 
the pages of Gibbon. Like Gibbon, too, Gregorovius 
had a wonderful breadth of historical knowledge, and 
was able to draw his parallels from the history of 
ancient Rome or from the events of the present cen- 
tury. The comparison can be carried still farther. As 
lite erature the works of both are delightful, and both 
command the respect of the scholar by their learning 
and accuracy. : 

Any one who proposes to attend the course of 1897 
at the Summer Meeting of the University Extension 
Society, studying in the Department of Medizval 
Life and Thought. can make no better prepara- 
tion than by reading Gregorovius. The four vol- 
umes published thus far cover the history of Rome 
for a period of eight hundred years. The four vol- 
umes still to be translated will form an even richer 
treat than those already issued, for the work increases 
in interest as the European nations advance in civili- 
zation and the Renaissance approaches and actually 
dawns. 

At the close of the second part of the fourth volume 
there is an index to the third and fourth volumes, as 
at the close of the second volume there was an index 
to the first two. This publication of the index in 
parts adds greatly to the value of a work which is 
necessarily so slow in attaining completion. 





Houghton, Mifllin, & Co. have made a valuable ad- 
dition to their Cambridge Edition of the Poets in the 
‘Complete Poetical Works’ of James Russell Lowell. 
The volume contains the poems—in nearly the order 
established by the author—included by him in the 
Riverside Edition of his writings. The critical appa- 
ratus, besides the ‘Biographical Sketch’ by the editor, 
“H. E.S.,” consists of an appendix containing Lowell's 
‘Introduction to the Second Series of Bigiow Papers,’ 
a ‘Glossary and an Index to the Biglow Papers,’ ‘Notes 
and Illustrations, ‘A Chronoligical List of Mr. Low- 
ell’s Poems,’ an ‘Index of First Lines,’ and an ‘Index 
of Titles.’ The type is clear, and the paper and bind- 
ing are up to the high standard of the Riverside 
Press. 

Professor Goldwin Smith represents a large class of 
the laity who are taking an increasing interest in re- 
ligious questions, and his latest book, ‘Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence,’ published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, gives utterance, probably, to the doubts of 
many of his readers. Topics of vital importance are 
treated with the utmost candor: the author does not 
hesitate to place under the dry light of his scrutinous 
inquiry such subjects as ‘The Church and the Old 
Testament,’ ‘Is There Another Life?’ ‘The Miraculous 
Element in Christianity,’ and ‘Morality and Theism’ 
—subjects concerning which doubt or dispute would 
not so long ago have been regarded as iniquitous. 
The essays do not contain anything which the well- 
informed layman is not likely to know; their value 
lies in the clear and forceful presentation of conclu- 
sions which are being slowly admitted, and of objec- 
tions to accepted beliefs which cannot be ignored. 
Their criticism is destructive rather than constructive, 
as, in fact, all criticism in this field must be for some 
time to come. How impossible, with our present 
knowledge, it is to construct a substitute for the old 
faith is seen in the utter failure of the Comtist Re- 
ligion of Humanity, “Cosmic Emotion,” and the like, 
and in the complete inadequacy of Professor Smith’s 
own suggestion that the thought of the immensity of 
space and of the “impenetrable mystery of existence” 
may satisfy the ordinary human heart for the loss of 
its hold on theism.” 


W. A. Bellwood and M. Joly, 1332 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, will receive subscriptions for ‘Nouveau 
Larousse Illustré,’ dictionnaire encyclopédique univer- 
sel, in six volumes, which will be issued in 300 parts, 
to be published weekly from April 1, 1897. Subscrip- 
tion price, in parts or paper, $45: bound in half 
leather, $54; payable in five installments, at intervals 
of six months, the first installment to be paid at the 
time of subscription. 


‘La Captivité et La Mort de Marie Antoinette,’ by 
G. Lenotre, is, according to the title-page, derived 
from the narratives of eye-witnesses and from unpub- 
lished documents. It gives the story of the queen's 
captivity under three general divisions: ‘Les Feuil- 
lants,’ ‘La Temple,’ ‘La Conciergerie.’ Perrin et Cie 
are the Paris publishers. 

‘Ramuntcho’ is the latest work of Pierre Loti— 
Loti, “de Académie Francaise,” as the book-cover 
announces. It is a romance-study of the Basques, and 
is inscribed to Madame V. D’Abbadie “qui commenca 
de m’initier au pays basque en l’automne de 1891.” 

30th of the above are for sale by Bellwood & Joly. 

The Nineteen Hundred is the title of a new Paris 
monthly, published chiefly in English and containing 
contributions from French, English, and American 
writers. Volumes I, IJ, III are bound together, ex- 
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tending from December, 1895, to December, 1896, and 
contain all the laws, decrees, and official documents of 
the Universal Exposition of 1900, with a pictorial and 
literary history. Copies may be had from Bellwood & 
Joly. 


We have received from Bellwood & Joly, Paul Bour- 
get’s ‘Kecommencements,’ a collection of short stories. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons we have received 
‘Martha Washington,’ by Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton. This is the latest contribution to the series, 
‘Women of Colonial and Revolutionary ‘Times.’ It is 
beautifully printed on good paper, and the binding is 
in excellent taste. Dr. Oliver J. Thatcher's ‘A Short 
History of Medieval Europe’ and Frank R. Stockton’s 
‘A Story Teller’s Pack’ come from the same publishers. 

Dr. Gordy’s ‘History of Political Parties in the 
United States’ (Ohio Publishing Co., Athens, Ohio), is 
the first of a series of three volumes; it begins with 
the framing of the Constitution, and closes with the 
end of Jetferson’s administration. It is written, as 
the author states in the preface, primarily for teach- 
ers who have not had the advantages of higher edu- 
cation; to such persons it cannot fail to be helpful. 
The chapters are short, and at the end of each there 
is a series of well-selected questions, many of which 
are not answered in the text, but require further 
study. Although the author does not pretend to have 
treated his subject exhaustively, and calls the book 
an outline, it is much more than that. Dr. Gordy is 
evidently familiar with the period, and is possessed 
of a philosophical grasp of the political forces of the 
time. He introduces here and there valuable matter 
which is not ordinarily found in our histories. For 
example, to show the prevalent fear of the monarchi- 
cal tendency at the beginning of Washington's admin 
istration, even before Jefferson had founded his new 
party, the author quotes at some length from the 
diary of the eccentric Senator from Pennslyvania, 
McClay. In addition to the causes usually given for 
opposing the constitution when it was sent to the 
states for ratification, he mentions two others—first, 
a desire of some of the states to issue more paper 
money, and, secondly, pure demagogy, as in the case of 
Governor Clinton, of New York. To this opinion we 
readily assent, as to the statement that the Kentucky 
Resolutions did not represent the sober, abiding opin- 
ion of Jefferson. For this we must look to his whole 
political life, especially to that following his elevation 
to the presidency and to the writings of his old age 
The book is well written, and seems without political 
bias. 


‘The World and Its People’ is the title of a series of 
geographical reading-books, edited by Dr. Larkin Dun- 
ton, of the Boston Normal School, and published by 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. The series is intended as a sup 
plement to the ordinary school-books, which will be of 
sufficient interest to hold the attention of the school 
children and vet have enough historical and geogra- 
phical detail to be informing. The latest addition to 
the series is Mary Cate Smith's ‘Life in Asia.’ which 
tells of the manners and eustoms of the people, of the 
geographical features, of the pec iti f 
or of their buildings, in the various countries, 
way to interest young people 
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Further additions to Longmans’ English Classics 
are Dryden’s ‘Palamon and Arcite, edited by William 
T. Brewster. of Columbia University, and Cooper’s 
‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ edited by Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth College. : 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


On February 19 a portrait of Lowell was presented 
by the American students in Berlin to the Seminary 
of Professor Alois Brandl, and the occasion was made 
a Lowell Commemoration. Mr. Edwin F. Uhl, the 
Ambassador of the United States, made an introduc- 
tory address. He was followed by Professor Brandl, 
who acknowledged the portrait, and by Professor 
Herman Grimm, who dwelt on the academic relations 
existing between Germany and the United States. 
The oration was delivered by Professor James Taft 
Hatfield, of the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., whose treatment of Lowell was sympathetic and 
keen. The program of the proceedings, with the 
addresses of Professors Brandl and Grimm, and Pro- 
fessor Hatfield’s oration, has just been published by 
Mayer & Miller, of Berlin. 

Lehigh University is accustomed to give each win- 
ter two courses of free public lectures before audiences 
in Bethlehem and South Bethlehem. The first course 
this wirter consisted of five lectures, delivered by five 
of the University instructors, on the ‘Chemistry of 
Common Life.’ The second, now in progress, is given 
by the professor of English and his assistants, and 
consists of six lectures on ‘Elizabethan Literature.’ 

The following is taken from a descriptive article in 
the Inland Architect for April, 1897, on the present 
exhibit of the Architectural Club of Chicago: — 

“5S. Next come the collective exhibits of the various 
schools of architecture and architectural clubs. If 
anything can interest the veteran architect it is a 
sight of these school exhibits, even more than those 
of the beginners in the clubs. The schools represented 
are the University of Pennsylvania,and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. The clubs are the New York 
Sketch Club, the St. Louis Architectural Club, and 
the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia. The exhibit of 
the University of Pennsylvania is so interesting that 
it seems to draw one’s attention from everything else. 
There is a life and spirit in these designs that show 
what must be behind them. The Columbia Univer- 
sity is always scholarly and decorous, but to Pennsyl- 
vania must be given the palm so far as this exhibit is 
concerned.” 


In the annual report of the President of Yale Uni- 
versity, Dr. Dwight begins by describing the progress 
made toward completing the quadrangle decided upon 
in President Woolsey’s administration. The old “col- 
lege green” is now almost enclosed, the last building 
erected being Phelps Hall, which makes an imposing 
gateway and provides a number of new recitation- 
rooms. The destruction of the old chapel is chron- 
icled, as well as the unveiling of the statue of Presi- 
dent Woolsey and the completion of Pierson Hall, 
named after the Rev. Abraham Pierson, the first 
president and rector. The new buildings most ur- 
gently needed are a building for the purposes of gen- 
eral administration, a new Alumni hall, a physiologi- 
cal laboratory, more dormitories, and a building for 
the graduate department. 

There has been a marked increase in the number 
of students in the Graduate School—from 176 in 1896 
to 227 in 1897. Among those at present enrolled in 
this department there are representatives of 64 differ- 
ent institutions of learning. In reference to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, the tendency in recent 
years has been “toward insistence on evidences not 
only of high attainments, but of thorough research 
and wide investigation in the field of study upon 
which he [the student] has entered. The requirement 
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| in respect to the term of study is that it shall be at 


least two years.” It has recently been decided that 
in certain cases residence at the university for this 
whole period will not be exacted. The degree is con- 
ferred only after examination. Some stress is laid 
upon the usefulness of the various clubs of the Grad- 
uate School, such as the Classical Clubs, the Social 
Science Club, the History Club, and so on—thirteen in 
all. Attention is called to the action of the Yale 
Alumni Association of California, which has offered a 
scholarship of $300 annually to a graduate of one of 
the California universities pursuing studies in the 
Graduate School at Yale. This example is commended 
to other Alumni associations. The amount received 
from the Alumni University Fund last year was 
$11,517.39. 

Courses have been instituted in psychology and 
pedagogy, history, political and social science, Eng- 
lish and Greek literature, life, art, and archszology, 
and biology, including morphology, physiology, and 
botany, and in chemistry, physics, physical geogra- 
phy, paleontology, modern languages, mathematics, 
and astronomy for the benefit of public and private 
teachers throughout the State of Connecticut who are 
college graduates or are qualified from their previous 
studies to undertake the work of the courses offered. 
These lectures are given on Saturdays, and continue 
throughout the academic year. One hundred and 
twenty teachers were enrolled for the autumn term. 
These students are allowed to consult books in the 
university library. 

The marking system and the subject of Commence- 
ment appointments are discussed in connection with 
the changes in the arrangements for the Commence- 
ment exercises, which involve the abandonment of 
addresses by members of the graduation class. These 
changes prevent the special kind of recognition which, 
under the older system, was accorded to students of 
the highest rank, by allowing them an opportunity to 
appear as such before the Alumni and friends who 
meet on Commencement day. The establishment of 
honorary fellowships is suggested as affording a 
means of especially distinguishing the best students. 

Mention is made of the value of departmental libra- 
ries. The whole of a bequest of $200,000 made by the 
late Thomas C. Sloan has been assigned to the univer- 
sity library, making its present funds over $300,000. 
During the year the library was increased by 22,100 
volumes and 27,000 pamphlets. The total amount of 
money given to the university in the year covered by 
the report was $402,938.88, of which $154,604.45 was 
in settlement of a claim upon the State of Connecticut 
arising under the Congressional grant of 1862; a be- 
quest of $50,000 made by the late George Bliss, of 
New York, is not included in this total. 

The funds belonging to the university and its sev- 
eral departments are twice what they were two years 
ago. Since 1886 the gifts have amounted to more than 
$4,000,000. In the same time the number of students 
has increased from 1134 to 2495, the number of in- 
structors from 114 to 238, and the number of courses 
offered has been more than doubled. The number of 
freshmen in the Academic Department is 355, and in 
the Scientific School 170. 

Other matters with which the report deals are the 
death of Professor Newton, his character and services; 
the Sheffield Scientific School; the departments of 
law, medicine, music, art; the observatory, the Pea- 
body Museum, and the acquisition of a library of 
classical archeology which formerly belonged to Pro- 
fessor Ernst Curtius, of Berlin. It was purchased for 
the university by Mr. Joshua M. Sears, of Boston. 


The recent circular issued by the Department of 
Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania shows 
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that important changes have been made in the rules 
regulating the work of graduating students. This be- 
came necessary because in the fourteen years since the 
foundation of the department the amount of instruc- 
tion has enormously increased. In several subjects 
more instruction is given to-day than was given in 
the whole department in the early years. Two points 
especially characterize the changes. The attainment 
of the doctor’s degree is made more difficult for the 
average student, and greater flexibility is allowed in 
the character of the work done. In reference to the 
first point the alterations involve raising the minimum 
requirements in hours and demanding a _ reading 
knowledge of two foreign languages. Greater flexibil- 
ity is secured by granting to the committees on the 
different subjects, with the approval of the dean, 
the right to fit each student’s course to his indi- 
vidual needs. Furthermore, the graduate student is 
allowed to pursue courses in any other department of 
the university, subject to the approval of the profes- 
sors under whom he is working. Students who 
are not fully fitted to take up graduate work in some 
lines may take undergraduate courses, or they 
may take special courses in the schools of medicine or 
law. In fact, the new regulations make the opportu- 
nities for special training vastly greater, and the doc- 
tor’s degree, when attained, more valuable. 

The College Settlement in Carver street is in need 
of $800 for the expenses of the current year. This is 
the amount asked for in a circular issued about the 
middle of April. 

The Settlement is a home of eight women, some per- 
manent and some transient residents, all devoted to 
establishing helpful relations with the people of the 
immediate neighborhood; it conducts a kindergar- 
ten for fifty children, a branch of the Theodore Starr 
Savings Bank, a night carpenter class, a cooking class, 
classes in English and in gymnastics; it also has 
charge of a branch of the Free Library. The total ex- 
penditure is about $5000 a year, of which $3000 is de- 
pendent upon the contributions of persons interested 
in the maintenance of the Settlement. Checks should 
be sent to the treasurer, Miss Hannah Fox, 617 Carver 
street. 


University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


SUMMER MEETING NOTES. 


In Department A, Medieval Life and Thought, 
Professor E. P. Cheyney, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, offers five lectures on ‘The Formation of the 
English Constitution’ :— 


1. The Saxon Period.—Local Bodies as the principal 
Elements of Government. 

2. The Norman Kings.—The Development of the Cen- 
tralized Royal Administration. 

. The Period of Anarchy.—Feudalism in England. 

. The Early Angevin Kings.—The Development of 
Judicial Institutions. 

. The Later Angevin Kings.—The Growth of Parlia- 
ment. : 


Professor Cheyney further offers a sixth hour, 
which will take the form of a class for the analysis of 
Magna Charta. It would be well for the members to 
secure copies of the Great Charter, which may be had 
in cheap form both in the ‘Old South Leaflets and in 
the ‘Translations and Reprints’ published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

A preparatory reading of the narrative history of 
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England down to 1300 will be of great benefit to stu- 
dents who contemplate taking courses in English 
history and literature. The ‘Oxford Manuals of Eng- 
lish History’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), Nos. 1 and 2 
(price, 50 cents), will be found very useful. Further 
books are: Gardiner’s ‘Students’ History of England,’ 
chaps. I-XIV; Ransome’s or Oman’s ‘History’ of the 
same period. Green’s ‘History of the English People’ 
is excellent for its purpose, but it lacks definiteness of 
information. 


Dr. C. G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
offers a course of four lectures on ‘Early English Lit- 
erature’ :— 


1. Primitive Conditions and First Foreign Influence. 
2. Cynewulf and Aelfred. 

3. Literature After the Conquest. 

4. Medieval Story-telling. 


References :— 

The best general authority upon the period treated 
is Ten Brink’s ‘History of English Literature’ (Henry 
Holt & Co.), Vol. 1. Stopford Brooke's delightful 
‘History of Early English ‘Literature’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
is particularly valuable for its translations and detailed 
descriptions of works not readily procurable. It is 
well to keep in mind that many of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the author are confessedly personal, not 
received opinion. Note, in regard to both books, that 
what is said of the poem of ‘Genesis’ is in great part 
set aside or modified by the results of a recent dis- 
covery. The student may also consult with profit 
Morley’s ‘English Writers’ (Vols. 1-3), though the 
work cannot be recommended without hesitation, 
owing to occasional slips and the lack of proportion 
and perspective incidental to its encyclopedic char- 
acter. 


Professor C. M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr College, 
offers a course of five lectures on ‘English Local Insti- 
tutions’ :— 


1. Domesday Book. 

2. The Vill and the Manor.—Structure. 
3. The Vill and the Manor.—-Life. 

4. The Borough and the Gild. 

5. Local Judicial Institutions. 


Books recommended :— 

Ashley’s ‘Economic History,’ I, chaps. 1 and 2; II, 
chaps. 1, 2, 4. 

Seebohm’s ‘English Village Community,’ pp. 1-81. 

Pollock and Maitland’s ‘History of English Law,’ 
I, bk. 1, chap. 2. 

Vinogradoff’s ‘Villainage in England,’ Essay IT. 


‘Life in English Monasteries’ is the subject of a 
course of three lectures by Dr. William Fairley :— 


1. An Anglo-Saxon Monastery. 

2. A Day at Westminster in the Reign of Edward the 
Confessor. 

3. The Scriptorium. 


Professor Henry R. Lang, of Yale University, offers 


course of five lectures on ‘Romance Literature’ :— 


. History of the Neo-Latin speech and thought from 
the beginning of the Middle Ages to the appear- 
ance of Romance Literature. 

Rise and growth of Provincial lyric poetry. 
3. French Literature from its beginnings to the end of 
the thirteenth century. 
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4. Rise and growth of the earliest Italian poetry, es- 
pecially of the Sicilian lyric school. 

5. Spanish and Portuguese Literature to the end of 
the thirteenth century. 


Books recommended :— 

Ebert’s ‘Geschichte der Literatur des 
in Abendlande.’ 3 vols. 

Griéber’s ‘Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur (des 
Mittelalters)’ in Griber’s ‘Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie,’ Vol. Il. 

Adams’s ‘Civilization During the Middle Ages.’ 

Emerton’s ‘Medieval Europe.’ 


Mittelalters 


Professor J. R. Jewett, of the University of Minne- 
sota, will give five lectures on ‘Arabic History’ :— 
. Mohammed. 
2. Koran. 
3. Ali and His Family. 
. Harun al-Rashid. 
5. Saladin. 


Books recommended :— 

Gilman—‘The Story of the Saracens.’ (Story of the 
Nations Series.) Has an excellent bibliography. 

Freeman—History and Conquests of the Saracens.’ 

Muir—The Life of Mahomet.’ 

R. Bosworth Smith—‘Mohammed 
danism.’ 

Syed Ameer Ali—‘The Spirit of Islam.’ 

Sale’s, Rodwell’s, and Palmer’s translation of the 
Koran. 

Muir—The Caliphate: Its Rise, Decline and Fall.’ 

Palmer—The Caliph Haroun Alraschid and Saracen 
Civilization.’ 

Cox—The Crusades.’ 

Archer and Kingsford 
the Nations Series.) 

Michaud—‘History of the Crusades.’ 


and Mohamme- 


(Epochs of History Series.) 
‘The Crusades.’ (Story of 


Professor E. T. Shanahan, of the Catholic University 
of America, will give the following lectures on 
‘Medieval Philosophy’ :— 


1. The Medieval Renaissance of Philosophy. 

The Schoolmen and Aristotle. . 
Scholastic Philosophy and Scientific Theology. 
The Scholastic Theory of Knowledge. . 

The Basic Ideas in the Metaphysics of the School. 
The Idea of God in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The Idea if God in the Universe. 

Ethical Standards: Individual and Social. 

The Asthetics of Scholasticism. 

. The Synthetic Scope of Scholastic Philosophy. 


~ 


t 


~ 


SONS s 


Oo 


Professor T. J. Shahan, of the Catholic University 
of America, will give five lectures on ‘The Consti- 
tution of the Medireval Church’ :— 


. The 
2. The 
3. The 

. The 
5. The 


Bishop and His Clergy. 

Monastic Life and the Mendicant Orders. 
Bishop of Rome and the Cardinals. 
Synod and the Council. 

Canon Law. 


Professor Dana C. Munro, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, offers five lectures on ‘Medieval Eduea- 
tion’: — 

1. Ideals and Methods. 

2. The Schools of Charles the Great. 

3. John of Salisbury, the Wandering Student. 
sades’ :— 
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4. The Rise of the University of Paris. 
5. Life of the Students at the University of Paris. 


And three lectures on ‘The Influence of the Cru- 
sades. 


1. The Societies in Western Europe, in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and in the Mohammedan East. 
2. Life in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
3. Twelfth Century Renaissance. 
Mr. L. F. Pilcher, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
offers six lectures on ‘Architecture’ :— 


1. The Function of Greek and Egyptian Architecture. 

2. The Roman Basilica and its Influence on later 
Styles. 

3. The Byzantine Monuments and the Development 
of the Pendentine Domes. 

. The Romanesque Styles in Italy and France. 

, 6. The Are...ceeture o: the English Cathedrals. 

Mr. Pilcher has aimed in these lectures to illustrate 

some distinct principles of architecture. For example, 

in 1 it is the Lintel, in 2 the Lintel and the Arch, in 

3 the Dome, in 4 the Vault, in 5 and 6 the applica- 

tion of the Vault. 


Professor W. F. Magie will give two lectures on 
‘Mediseval Science’ :— 


1. Medieval Mathematics, Astronomy, and Physics. 

2. Medieval Chemistry and Natural Science. 

In the second week, Professor Shanahan’s course on 
‘Medieval Philosophy’ and Professor Munro's on ‘Me- 
digwval Education’ will supplement each other, so that 
an intelligent conception may be had of the intellec- 
tual development of the Middle Ages as manifest in 
the schools and their most important department of 
knowledge. 

In the third week, Professor Andrews’s course in 
‘English Economie History,’ Professor Cheyney’s in 
‘English Constitutional History,’ and -Dr. Child’s in ‘Eng- 
lish Literature,’ will give an opportunity for intensive 
study in the social and literary development of the 
English people. The course on ‘Monasticism’ offered 
by Dr. Fairley, in the fourth week, as it deals mostly 
with the monasteries of England, will shed an inter- 
esting light on the religious status of the English; 
and, as the literature of this period largely emanates 
from the ecclesiastics, a better appreciation of it will 
be gained by understanding the conditions from which 
it sprang. 

In the fourth week, Professor Fairley’s course on 
‘Monasticism’ fits in well with Mr. Pilcher’s on ‘Ar- 
chitecture,’ as the first lecture will be devoted to the 
buildings of the Anglo-Saxon monastery. Professor 
Magie’s course on ‘Science’ is related to the course on 
‘Monasticism,’ in that the monks were the only scien- 
tists of the day; again, it will be related to the ‘Influ- 
ence of the Crusades,’ by Professor Munro, since to 
the Crusades was due much of the later advance in 
scientific knowledge. 


In Department B, Psychology, Child Study, and the 
Kindergarten, Professor E. B. Tichener, of Cornell 
University, offers five lectures on the Psychology of 
Attention :— 

1. The psychological. facts in attention. 
and “passive” attention. 

. The relation of attention to feeling and idea. 

3. Some psychological theories of attention. 

4. The question of the third conscious element. 
meaning of apperception. 

5. The place of attention in the mental life: its signifi- 
cance for animal and child psychology, for insan- 
ity, and for dreaming and hypnosis. 


“ Active” 


The 
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Professor J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton University, 
will give five lectures on Mental Development, under 
the following heads:— 


1. Conceptions of Mental Development: Methods of 
Study. 

. Suggestion and Imitation. 

. Habit and Accommodation. 

. The Self and the Social Sense. 

. Physical and Social Heredity. 


Books recommended :— 

‘Mental Development in the Child and the Race.’ 
By J. Mark Baldwin. (Macmillan.) 
- vs and Instinct.’ Lloyd Morgan. 
ica) 

‘Mental Evolution in Man.’ Romanes. (Appleton.) 

‘The Mind of the Child.’ Preyer. (Appleton.) 

‘The Mental Development of a Child.’ Mrs. Moore. 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Ed. Arnold, 


Professor R. P. Halleck, author of the text-books 
noted below, will give a course of five lectures on the 
‘Education of the Central Nervous System,’ as fol- 
lows: 


1, A general survey of the Central Nervous System 
with reference to its Education. 

. Special factors to be considered in the Education of 
nerve cells: (a) Age, (b) Nutrition, (c) Fatigue. 

. The Education of Sensory Brain Tracts. 

. The relation of Images to Cerebral Modification. 

. The Education of the Motor Centres. 


tae JOURNAL oF 
FE DUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Be THOUGHTS and richest experiences of educa- 
tional leaders in this and other countries are given 
in the columns of the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
The foremost educators and the most successful teachers 
are continually speakisg with personal helpfulness to 
the readers of that paper. 
Teachers need the help which the JouRNAL can and 
does give. Among the prominent contributors for the 


coming year are Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com. of 


Education, Richard G. Boone, Ph. D., B. A. Hinsdale, 
LL. D., N. C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., J. T. Prince, Ph. D., 
George H. Martin, Arthur C. Boyden, Will S. Monroe, 
Aaron Gove, Sarah L. Arnold, Margaret E. Schallen- 
berger. 


Yearly Subscription Price, $2.50. 
Published Weekly. Sample Copy Free, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Cmicago Orrice: Room 45, Auditorium Building. 


ITIZEN. 


{May, 


Books recommended :— 

Lichen’s ‘Introduction to the Study of Physiological 
Psychology.’ (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Donaldson’s ‘The Growth of the Brain.’ 
$1.25.) 

Ladd’s ‘Elements of 
(Scribner, $4.50.) 

Foster’s ‘Text-Book of Physiology.’ 
$5.50.) 

Halleck’s ‘Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem.’ (Macmillan, $1.) 

Halleck’s ‘Psychology and Psychic Culture.’ (Amer- 
ican Book Co., $1.25.) 


(Scribner, 


Physiological Psychology.’ 


(Macmillan, 


Miss Laura Fisher, the Superintendent of the Kin- 
dergarten System of Boston, is to give a course of 
five lectures on the present status of the Kindergarten. 
Miss Fisher’s success in this field of work admirably 
qualifies her for being of great assistance to the stu- 
dents in this department. 


Kindergarten teachers and trainers will be inter- 
ested, not merely in the lectures by Miss Fisher, but 
also in the lectures in psychology by Professors Titch- 
ener, Baldwin, Halleck, and Witmer, in the laboratory 
for the child psychology, in the clinie for the discus- 
sion of slightly deficient children. The kindergarten, 
as conducted at the Summer School, is intended to fit 
naturally into the scheme of psychological study. 


It is expected that full reading lists will be an- 
nounced in the June issue of THE CITIZEN. 


THIS « INTERESTS # YOU 


A NEW BOOK WITH AN OLD NAME 


dohnson's Universal 
Cyclopedia 


FF 


It isa work prepared by eminent scholars and 
specialists who sign their articles. 

The Outlook, says: ‘‘It is the best book of its 
kind for general use in the American Home, Office 
and Library.’’ 

We might add pages of similar testimony from 
teachers, physicians, ministers, business men and the 
press. 

Write for our special offer, how to obtain it at 
Cash Prices by paying a little each month. A 
postal card with name and address will bring full 
particulars. Address, 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers 
1219 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Lecture Courses delivered during the Academic Year, 1896-1897. 


Afternoon Lectures, Phila. . 
Afternoon Lectures, Phila. . 


Altoona 
Association Local 


Association Local 
Association Local 


Association Local 
AtlanticCity, N.J.... 


Bainbridge Street 
Baivbridge Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bangor, Me 


Braddock , 
Brooklyn Insti tute, N.Y... 


Bryn Mawr 
Burlington, N. J 
Butler . 
Camden, N. J. 


Camden, N. J. 
Chester 

Cellege Settlement. . 
Concord, Mass. . 
Cumberland, Md. 
Elizabeth, N 
Elizabeth, N. 
Elkton, Md.. . 
Elkton, Md. 
Franklin. 
Franklin 
Germantown, . . 


Germantown 


Haddonfield, N. J... . . 


Harrisburg 
Hazleton 


Hebrew Literature Society . 


Hebrew Literature apiece 
Indiana . 

Industrial Art School . 
Johnstewn. . 
Kensington 
Kensington 


Latrobe... . 
Lebanon 
Lebanon. 4% 
Lock Haven. . . 
ae 


Millville, N. J. 
Moorestown, N 
Newark, N. J 

a, a 


New York . 


New York 
Ogontz 
Orange, N i. 
Paterson, N. 
Peirce Schoc 
Pittsburg 


Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pottstown. . . 
Riverton, N. J. 
Riverton, N. - 
Salem, N. J.. 
Sharon . 
South Philadelphia 
Smyrna, Del. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
West Chester 


West Park. . 
West Philadelphia 


West Philadelphia. . 
Wilmington, Del. 
York 


Young Friends’ Association, 


79 Courses. 


} 
| LECTURER. 


Graham Wallas 

Hilaire Belloc 

Hilaire Belloc 

Joseph French Johnson 


Clarence G. Child 
Graham Wallas 


Thomas W. Surette 
Henry W. Elson 
Graham Wallas 


| William M, Cole 


| Henry W. Elson 


. | Graham Wallas 
Brooklyn Institute, N.Y... | 


Hilaire Belloc 
Hilaire Belloc 
ie Pe 


| Ciechowe Wallas 


ie Henry W. Elson 


| Thomas W. Surette 
ohn H. Wright 
Thomas W. Surette 
Edward T. Devine 


William Francis Magie. . . 


Henry W. Elson 
Henry W- Elson 
{ H. Pillsbury 
filaire Belloc 
William H. Goodyear 
Graham Wallas 
E. P. Cheyney 
Hilaire Belloc . . . 
, E. D. Warfield 
Albert C. Barnes 


Joseph French Johnson a 
. | Hilaire Belloc . . i 


Thomas W. Surette 


i: H. Pillsbury 
*homas W. Surette 


; f Graham Wallas 


ohn W. Perrin 
Thomas W. Surette 
Dana C. Munro 
Homer B. Sprague. . 
| Robert E, Thompson 


Clarence G. Child 
Hilaire Belloc 

Edward T. Devine 
Edward T. Devine. . . 
Henry W, Elson 

Henry W. Elson 
Joseph French Jo hnson 


Thomas W. Surette .. . 
Hilaire Belloc 

Hilaire Belloc . . 
Thomas W. Surette 

E. D. Warfield 

Joseph French Johnson 


B. C, Jillson 
Hilaire Belloc 


Angelo Heilprin 


’ | Albert H. Smyth 
| Henry W. Elson 


Albert H. Smyth 


7 a W. Pervin 


p. P. Cheyney 
| Henry W. Flson 
J. H. Pillsbury 


William H Goodyear at : ; 
. | Wiliam H.G 


odyear 
Albert H. Smyth 
lt D. Warfield 


Louis Bevier, Jr. 
Hilaire Belloc 

J. H. Pillsbury 
Hilaire Belloc . . 


SUBJECT. 


| The Story of the English Towns... . 
Representative Frenchmen 
The French Revolution 
The Principles of Money Applied to Cur-| 
rent Problems 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century . 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions 
The French Revolution 


English Literature from Shakespeare to 


Tennyson 
Development of Music 
Great Republic in its Youth 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions : 
Constitutional History of the United 


Between the Two Wars 


The History and Character of English 


Institutions 
Representative Frenchmen 
Representative Frenchmen 
The French Revolution 
France in the Nineteenth Century . . 
‘Italian Art and Paintings of the Ol d| 
Masters 
The Story of the English Towns . 
Between the Two Wars 


. | Development of Music. . . 


|Greek Religion and Poetry. . . 


. | Development of Music 


Representative Americans 

Physics 

The Great Republic in its Youth... . 

Between the Two Wars 

Evenings in Geology 

The French Revolution . 

Italian Art and Pair tings of the Old 
Masters 

The Story of the English Towns . . 


. |Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century 


| The French Revolution 

Age of Elizabeth 

Physiology 

Money . 

The French Revolution ‘ 

| Romantic and Dramatic Music. . 

| Evenings in Geology . 

| Development of Music 

The History and Character of English 
Institutions 


| France in the Nineteenth Century 


| Development of Music 


. |The Crusades 


Shakespeare 
Political Economy 


Literature of the Seventeenth Century 

The French Revolution 

Economics 

Economics 

Great Republic in its Youth 

Great Republic in its Youth 

The Principles of Money Applied to Cur- 
rent Problems 

The Development of Music 


-, The Crusades 


The French Revolution ' 

Romantic and Dramatic Music 

The Development of the United States . 

The Principles of Money Applied to Cur- 
rent Problems 

Geology 

The French Revolution 

Between the Two Wars 

Geography 

English Literature 

The Great Republic inits Youth ... . 

English Literature 

France in the Nineteenth Century i 

Central Europe inthe Nineteenth Century 

Between the Two Wars 

Evenings in Geology 

Debt of the Nineteenth Century to Rome 

Debt of the Nineteenth Century to Egy Pt 

American Literature 

Development of the United States . . 


. Six American Poets 


The French Revolution 
Evenings in Geoloxy 
The Crusades . 


DATES OF LECTURES. 


| Jan, 4, 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 1897. 
| Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Apr. $ 1897. 
| Jan. 16, 3o, Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 13, 27, 1897. 


“| 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, 31, 1896. 
Nov. 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 1896. 


an. 5, 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 1897. 
‘eb. 23, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 1897. 


Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apr. 1, 8, 1897. 
Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25, Dec. 2, 9, 1896. 
Jan. 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 1897. 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 1897. 


Nov. 16,30, Dec. 14, 1896. Jan. rr, 25, 


| __Feb. 8, 1897. 
| Mar. 9, 16, 23, 30, Apr. 6, 13, 1897. 


an. 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 1897. 
‘eb. 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2, 1897. 
| Mar. 23, 24, me x 30, ‘Apr. 3, 1897. 
Jan. 9, 23, » 20, Mar. 6, 20, 1897. 
= 4, res 9, 25, ‘Mar. 11, 25, Apr. 8, 
?- 
Oct. 5,12, 19, 26, Nov. 2, 14, 21, 28, 1896, 
Jan, 11, 18, a5, Feb. 1, 8, 15, 1897. 
Jee 4 hy, 8, 25, Feb. r, 8, "1897. 
ov. §, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 1896. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28, Nov. 4, 11, 1896. 
Oct. 27, Nov. 10, 17, 24, Dec. 1, 8, 1896. 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 1896. 
| a 14, 21, 28, Feo. 4, 11, 16, 1897. 
Nov. 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14, at, 1896. 
Feb. 15, 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 1897. 
Nov. 10, 17, Dec. 1, 8, 15, 22, 1896. 
| Jan. 12, 19, Feb. 2, 9, 16, 1897. 
Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, 11, 18, 
1896. 
oy 7,14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 1897. 
eb. 16, Mar. 2, 16, 30, Apr. 13, 27, 1897. 
Jan. 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 1897. 
Jan. 20, Feb. 2, 17, Mar. 3, 10, 24, 1897. 
Dec. 13, 27, 1896. Jan. 10, 24, Feb. 7, 1897. 
Mar, 28, Apr. 4,11, 1897. 
Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 17, 1897. 
Mar. 8, 15, 26,29, Apr. 5, 12, 1897 
Nov. 11, 18, Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 1896. 
Oct. 2, 9» 16, 23, 30, Nov. 6, 1896. 


an. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5,12, 1897. 
eb. 4, 18, Mar. 4, 18, Apr. 1, 15, 1897. 
Nov. 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4, 11, 18, 1896. 
Feb. 18, 25, Mar. 4, 18, 25, Apr. 1, 1897. 
Oct. 29, Nov. 5, 12,19, 26, Dec. 3, 1896. 
Nov. 19, Dec. 3, 17, 31, 1896. Jan. 14, 
28, 1897. 
Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 1897. 
Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 1897. 
Feb. 8, 15, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 1897. 
Mar. 29, April 5, 12, 19, 26, May 3, 1897. 
Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 1896 
Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27, Feb. 3, 10, 1897. 


Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4, 1897. 

Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 1897. 
Feb. 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 1897. 
Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2, 1897. 
Feb 18, 25, Mar. 4, 11, 25, Apr. 1, 1897. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, Mar. 5, 1897. 


Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, 27, 2896. 
Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14, 1896. 
es 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15, 1897. 

‘eb. 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 1897- 
Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 9, Mar. 2, 9, 16, 1897. 
Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, Nov. 5, 1896. 
Jan. 7, 14, 21. 28, Feb. 11, 18, 1897. 

Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9, 23, Mar. 9, 23, 1897. 
Oct. 6, 20, Nov. 3, 17, Dec. i 15, 1896. 

Jan. 21, 28, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25, 1897. 
Feb. 2s, Mar. 18, 2s, Apr. 8, 21, 29, 1897. 
Jan. 13, 20, 27, Feb 3, 10, 17, 1897. 

Nov. 5, 12, 24, Dec. 3, 10, 17, 1896. 

Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, Dec. 7, 14, 1896. 

Jan 11, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 8, 15, 1897. 

Nov. 16, 30, Dec. 14, 1896. Jan. 4, 18, 
Feb. 1, 1897. 

Feb. 8, 15, 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, 1897. 

Feb. 25, Mar. 4, 11, 18, 25, Apr. 1, 1897. 
Nov. 9, 16, 30, Dec. 7, 14, 21, 1896. 

Jan. 8, 15, 22, 99, Feb. 5, 12, 1897. 
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‘‘ If only one magazine can be taken, we would suggest the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, as covering more ground than 
any other magazine.’’—Board of Library Commissioners 
of New Hampshire, 1896. 


HIS magazine is, in its contributed and departmental 
features, what its readers, who include the most noted 
names of the English-speaking world, are pleased to 

call “absolutely up to date,” “thoroughly abreast of the times,” 
“invaluable,” and “indispensable.” It is profusely illustrated 
with timely portraits, views, and cartoons. Its original articles 
are of immediate interest, by the best authorities on their 
respective subjects. The Editor’s “Progress of the World” 
gives a clear, rightly proportioned view of the history of 
the human race during the current month. The “Leading 
Articles of the Month” present the important parts of the 
best magazine articles that have been written in every part 
of the world. The newest and most important books are care- 
fully reviewed. Indexes, chronological records, and other depart- 
ments complete the certainty that the reader 

of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will miss noth- a’ 16 cae 
ing of great significance that is said or written | in STAMPS FOR 
or done throughout the world. *% *% % % SPECIMEN COPY 


aD afe ao 

65 ee 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 
Single Copy, 25c.: Trial (five months), $1.00: Year, $2.50. 
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YOUR VACATION, 
WHERE WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


Why not join a party of cultured people, and go to the 
beautiful and romantic 


Evangeline Valley, Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for the study of Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

This is an ideal vacation land, full of trout, shad, 
salmon, pine woods and ozone. The nights are invaria- 
bly cool, the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any other land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, includ- 
ing a delicious little taste of salt, only one night at sea. 

Leave Boston (Yarmouth Line) August 3d return- 
ing about August 25th (Plant Line). A Vacation of 
Rest rather than touring, yet we shall see Yarmouth, 
Digby, St. John, N. 
hours’ sail in fast steamer Prince Rupert), Wolfville, 
Grand Pré, Blomidon and the Basin of Minas, Windsor, 
and Halifax. 


B. (crossing Bay of Fundy, 2} 


Price for entire tour of more than three 
weeks, all expenses, including carriage drive about 
Halifax, only $59.00. 
for prospectus. 


Our fourth season. Send stamp 


Address, 


Associate Editor ‘‘ Education,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





iS 


TWO NEARTS 
ame lelb ent 


OLWABIA 


Columbia Bicycles 
$100 TO ALL ALIKE. 
Standard of the World. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp. 


RECENT PUBLICATION 


or THe 


American Economic Association. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


VOLUME X. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Seventh Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

Nos. !,2 and 3. The Canadian Banking System, i8i7- 
1890. By KR. M. BRECKENRIDGE, Ph. D. Price $1.50; 
cloth $2.50. 

No. 4. Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York. 
By JoHN CumminGs, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 

Nos. 5 and 6. Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, I816- 
1823. Edited, with introduction and annotations by 
J. H. HoLvanperR, Ph. D. Price $1.25: cloth $2.00" 

VOLUME XI. 

Nos. |, 2 and 3. Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro. By F. L. Horrman, F.S.S. Price 
$1.25; cloth $2.00. 

No. 4. Appreciation and Interest. 


By IRVING FISHER, 
Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 


VOLUME I. 
Hand-Book and Report of the Eighth Annual Meeting. 


Price 50 cents. 

No. |. The Theory of Economic Progress, by Joun B. 
CLARK, Ph.D. The Relation of Changes in the 
Volume of the Currency to Prosperity, by Francis 
A. WALKER, LL.D. Price 50 cents. 

No 2. The Adjustment of Wages to Efficiency. Three 
papers: Gain Sharing, by H.R. TowNE; The Premium 
Plan, by F. A. HAtsEy; A Piece-Rate System, by F. 
W,. TAYLOR. Price 50 cents. 

No. 3. The Populist Movement. By Frank L. McVey, 
Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 

No. 4. The Present Monetary Situation. 
W. Lexis, translated 
Price 50 cents. 

Nos. 5-6. The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. By 
WILLIAM ROWLAND HOPKINS. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME I! 
Hand-Book and Report of the Ninth Annual Meeting. 
Price 50 cents. 
No. |. Economics and Jurisprudence. 
ADAMS, Ph. D. Price 50 cents. 
No. 2. The Saloon Question in Chicago. 
GEORGE. Price 50 cents. 


By Professor 
by JoHN CuMmMINGs, Ph, D. 


By Henry C. 


By JounE, 


Price of the several volums of Mono.raphs, unbound, $4.00 eadh. 
Sound in cloth, $5.00 each for single volumes, $4.00 for each additional 
volume. The set of ten bound volumes, $41.00, sent prepaid. Any 
bound volume will be sent post-paid to members for 75 cents in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers, if returned prepaid in good condition. 
Copies can also be furnished in half morocco at so cents per volume 
additional to the price in cloth. 
Separate subscriptions by non-members, libraries, etc., for the Stud- 
ies, $2.50 per year; or $4.00 for all tne publications. Any single Mon- 
ograph may be obtained at the price given in the list, 


One-sixth Discount to Members and Subscribers on all Orders. 


Address applications for membership and inquiries to the 
SEC’Y of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Address Subscriptions and orders for Studies and Mon- 
ographs to the publishers, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Baby..... 


Carriages 


Full and complete lines of the very 
newest shapes and styles have been added 
to our stock. Every carriage, from the 
lowest price up, is substantially built, and 
from the plainest to the most elaborate the 
finish is superb and tasteful. In making 
our plans to place before our customers 
superior assortments of Baby Carriages, the 
matter of price was an important point to 
be considered. We are pleased to say that 
our purchases were so advantageous that 
we are able to offer the carriages at extra- 
ordinarily low prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES AT $4.50 


full size, wood body, upholstered in Cretonne, pinked edge, Silesia para- 
sol and wood or steel wheels. 


BABY CARRIAGES AT $5.50 


full size, reed body, upholstered in Derby Cloth, Silesia parasol, pinked 
edge, wood or steel wheels. 


BABY CARRIAGES AT $9.00 


full size, reed body, cane bottom, upholstered in Derby Cloth and Plush, 
fine satine, ruffled edge parasol, wood or steel wheels, patent brake. 


BABY CARRIAGES AT $15.00 


full size, reed body, cane bottom, upholstered in Silk Plush, Piped Silk 
parasol, satin lined and lace edged, rubber tires and steel wheels, patent 
brake. 


IN “GO-GA RTS ’’—there are all sizes and styles. 
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Prices range upwards from. . .. . 


Mail Orders Promptly and Accurately Fiiled. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ORCI ROMO H HHMI 
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